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Better ‘limes 
Are On the Way 


The Big Boys say they will arrive some time this year. Be ready 
with a big crop of Honey. 


Better Queens 
Than Ever Before 


One more year’s experience and everything that goes with it. The 
utmost care from the time the egg is laid until the queen is sent to 


you. 
Better Bees 
For 1933 


We are so located that none of our colonies get strong before the 
shipping starts, so you get nothing but Baby Bees and each year we 
learn something that makes them better or worth more to our cus- 
tomers. 


Better Service 
For Sure 


Each year we are impressed more and more that the buyer of 
package bees must have RIGHT NOW SERVICE. We are in better 
position than ever to give Service and we are going to see that you 


| get it. 
Better News 


More people eating honey, through the good work of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, honey is being used by thousands of people and 
in many different ways. See our contest on the inside front cover 
page of the last issue. Get in and win one of these prizes. You can help 
the Institute a lot. Just a few dollars collected from your neighbors 
may win $20.00 in gold. 

Get all the contributions you can and send them direct to The 
American Honey Institute, 417 North Few Street, Madison, Wis., by 
February 15, 1933. You may win a prize but if you do not your effort 
will help the American Honey Institute to win the fight for honey. 
Start today and see how many people you can induce to support the 
Institute. 

We are producing the highest possible Quality Italian Bees and 
Queens. Let us quote you on your requirements. 


Let us make your Bee Hives. We can save you money. 
Dovetailed hive bodies, 30c each. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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GLEANINGS 


I o New York State 
Beekeepers 


Honey Containers 


We can save you money on your 
cans, pails, and jars whether you want 
a case or carload. In 1931, we sold 
twenty carloads of honey contain- 
ers. THERE’S A REASON. Write for 
prices. 

Have you noticed Root’s prices on 
Honey Extractors, Extracting Equip- 
ment, Cartons, Wrappers, Display 
Cases, Labels, ete.? Large stocks are 
carried in Syracuse in order to give 
you quick service when you need it. 


A. 1. Root Company of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


IN 


BEE CULTURE 


January, 1933 





Wishing All of Our 


Friends and 


Customers 
A Happy and 
Prosperous 


New Year 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 





Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Beekeeping is our 


BEST BET 


for 1933. It has been much better than 
our neighbor’s crops and may be so again. 
Hold on to the bees. Keep them in good 
condition and have in them a real asset as 
conditions gradually improve. Will you 
plan for improvement of stock, new equip- 
ment or seek better knowledge of bee- 
keeping? We can help you. 


Let us quote on the list of things you 
need. 

Ask for Root’s bee-supply catalog. 

Ask for our new prices on glass and tin 
containers. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A tax-free 
count here 


savings ac- 
will make 


E.B.SPITZER| your New Year more 
PRESIDENT 
E.R.ROOT pusapereus. Backed by 40 
VICE- PRES years’ continuous success. 
H.E. AYLARD 


CASMIER_, THE 


SAVINGS DEPOSIT 
BANK CO. 2457'S 


ot. i i 2) 





Ye LANTS 


50 


PER 1000 
AND UP 





E 

VALUES EVER OFFERED 

New low prices on all varie- 
ties including Stahelin’s original 
Mastodon, Premier, Cooper, Blake- 
more, Harvest King, etc. Also, amazing values in 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Fruit Trees, Ornamentals. 
SEND 10c FOR 6 BELLMORE—the \ ay | 
new early bearing Straw ne developed by United 

States Department of Agriculture. Soedl oodien. FREE 
Bargain catalog of Fruit plants, Trees, Shrubs. Write 
F.C. Stahelin & Son, Box9” » Bridgman, Mich. 
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For Economy--- 


Buy Root’s Goods 





LOCKED ‘|g 
CORNERS |= 
FIT TIGHT P 
he 
Ni 

BUILT 


EXACTLY RIGHT. 


IMPROVED HANDHOLD 
(Hollowed below and under- 
eut to fit fingers.) 





LUMBER 
SELECTED FROM 
THE BEST 


CAREFULLY 
ATR-DRIED 






LOCKED-CORNER 
FRAMES 


SECTIONS 


Fold with the least 
Showing triple notch at 
ae Br oa end of top-bar. 





Over 700 Dealers to 
serve you. 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 








Showing double notch at 
lower end of end-bar. 





Mee ia - oe? 
ST KS OPE BOLLE IL DE RIPE A 
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Zz Honey Markets | 


IN 





Information from Producing Areas (First half 
of December) 


Southern California 
are very light and 


California Points 
plies of orange honey 


Sup 
much 


of this is being held by beekeepers who bottle 
for their local trade, leaving very little avail 
able for shipment. Because of the relatively 


high prices at which it is held, however, demand 
for orange honey has fallen off. Moderate sup- 
plies of sage and buckwheat-sage are still in 
beekeepers’ hands, but a smaller proportion of 
the crop is held by the beekeepers than at this 
time last year. Alfalfa supplies in the Imperial 
Valley are light to moderate. Sales by bee 
keepers in ton lots or more, reported as follows: 
per lb., orange white to extra,white, 5%-6c; 
occasional sales, few extra white to water 
white, 7c; sage, white to water white, 4%-5'%c; 
some white, 4-4%c; extra light amber, large 
lots, 3%c; small lots, 5c; buckwheat-sage, extra 
light amber, 3%-3%c; considerable being held 
at 4c; light amber, 3-3%c; light amber buck- 
wheat mostly 3%-4c; 1 car, 3%c; light amber 
to extra light amber alfalfa, 3-3%c¢; dark am 
ber mixed, 3c. Sage comb honey has sold at 
$5.00 per case. Beeswax is dull and unchanged 
at mostly 10c in trade, or 8-9c per lb. cash de 
livered Los Angeles, with occasional lots No. 1 
at 12c per lb. Central California—The supply 
of alfalfa honey is reported light. Demand has 


5lec; 


been fairly good and the market about steady 
though off-grade honey is slightly lower in 
price. Light amber alfalfa has brought 3c per 
lb.; few, 2%c in large lots; smaller lots, 4% 
5c; small pails, 7c; light amber cotton, large 
lots, 3-3%c; smaller lots, 4c; small pails, 7c 
per lb.; light amber buckwheat, 3%-4c; small 
pails, 6c; mixed flavors, 60's, 3%-4c; small 


spikeweed, 60's. 5e; 
per lb.; white orange and sage, small pails, 7-8¢e 
per lb. Beeswax is unchanged with little de 
mand at 8-10c per lb. Northern California—De 
mand for honey is unchanged with the market 
steady. The stronger market on orange honey 
has helped prices on other flavors. Thistle hon 
ey has been moving well, with ton lots extra 
light amber slightly higher and selling gener 
ally at 3%c per lb.; white ton lots, 4%4-4%-« 

1 car, 3%c; small pails, 6 3-5-7e per lb. light 
amber alfalfa selling 3c some sales, 2%c 
light amber sweet clover, 3%c per Ib. 


pails, 6c; small pails, 7e 


Beeswax 


is unchanged with little activity reported at 8&8 
10¢ per Ib. 

Intermountain States Honey has continued 
to sell locally at a surprisingly rapid rate be 


cause of the extremely low prices at which it 
has been moving. Many beekeepers are now en 
tirely sold out of honey and stocks are often 
lighter than usual for this time of the year 
Supplies of water white extracted are now light 


Package Bees for 1933 


Quality Bred Italian Bees and Queens 


Book your order now for spring deliv 





ery. Our prices are low, bees the highest 
quality and our services are always com- 
plete. Write us and save money. Special 
discounts on early orders. Satisfied cus- 
tomers is our motto. 

Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Founda- 
tion at Catalog Prices. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 
The Universal Apiaries 


BEE CULTURE January, 1933 
and supplies of other goods are only moderate. 
Beekeepers have been trading honey for wood, 
farm produce, groceries, etc., and obtaining bet- 
ter prices in this way. Comb honey is moving 
slowly. Carlot sales sweet clover and alfalfa re- 
ported, water white, 3%-4c per lb., extra white, 
3%-3%; white, several cars, 34c; some sales, 
3c, and occasional sale, 2% c; less than car lots, 








white, 4-54%c; few 60's, 7-8%c; small pails, 
4%-7c; few low as 4%c, and few up to 10c 
per lb. Bulk comb white sweet clover and al- 


falfa has moved in small pails at 8-9c per Ib. 
One car fancy white sweet clover and aifalfa 
comb sold at $1.75 per case, few case lots re- 
ported moving at $2.50-2.60 per case. Beeswax 
has generally moved at 10c per Ib. in trade. 
Arizona.—Sales reported of light amber al 
falfa, Salt River Valley, carlots, 2%c per Ib.; 
Yuma district, large lots, $3.30-3.40 per case 
of 120 lbs.; 60's, 344-4 1-6c¢ per Ib.; small 
pails, 6c per lb.; mixed alfalfa and mesquite, 
60's, 4 1-6c¢ per lb. No demand reported for 
beeswax, for which 6-7c per Ib. is offered. 
Southwestern States: Southwestern and 
Southcentral Texas—Colonies of bees reported 
offered for sale as low as $1.00 each because 
beekeepers are discouraged over present market 


conditions. Market value of much late honey 
injured by mixture of broomweed honey. Few 
recent sales reported, extracted, 60’s, 5¢ per 


lb.; small pails, 5-6c¢ per lb.; some sales higher; 
bulk comb, small pails, 7-10c per lb.; medium 
beeswax, 12c per Ib. 

Plains Area: Red River Valley of North 
Dakota and Minnesota—With sub-zero tempera 
ture prevailing, bees are wintering nicely in 
cellars. A fair protection of snow covers the 
ground. Bees packed outdoors had several good 
flights during the last week in November. Prices 
show little change. White extracted reported 
sold, 1 car lot, 4c per lb.; ton lots, 4%-5c; 60's, 
6%c; small pails, 7%-8%c; off-grade honey, 
large lots, 3%c per lb. lowa—Although some 
beekeepers still have considerable honey the 
crop has moved well and supplies generally are 


considered light for this time of the year. Large 
lots of white extracted have sold at 4-5¢ per 
Ib., including 2 cars at around 4% c per Ib.; 


60's, 6%e per lb. White comb reported sold at 


$2.00 per case; light-colored beeswax, 2c 
per Ib. 

East Central and North Central States: Wis- 
consin and Minnesota Extracted honey is 


moving fairly well, at low prices; little demand 


for comb honey. White extracted has sold, ton 
lots, 4%c; small pails, 6-8c; few up to 10c; 
glass jars, 13c per lb.; light amber to amber, 
60's, 5c; small pails, 5%-6%c. Few sales of 
white comb reported at $2.88-3.50 per case. 


Beeswax, lle per lb. Michigan—Extracted hon 
ey is selling well at low prices, and these low 
prices are one factor in lessening the interest 
in comb honey. Sales reported of white extract- 
ed in large lots at 3.9-5%e per Ib., including 1 
car at 4%c:; small pails, 6-9c; amber, ton lots, 
}-3.9e per Ib.; buckwheat, ton lots, 3%c: No. 
1 and fancy white wrapped comb has sold at 
the range of $1.75-2.75 per case. Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois—Colder weather has helped the 
sale of honey, and many beekeepers are further 
sold out than usual at this time of the year. 
Several report that comb, though generally 
quiet, is in demand with them and that the mar 


ket on comb is slightly firmer with stocks be 
coming short. White extracted in large lots is 
selling at 4%-5%ec per Ib., including one car 


60's, 4%-7e per lb 


at 5e; small pails, 6-9c; 
light amber, large lot, 4%4¢; small pails. 7%c; 
amber, 60's. 4-5%ec per Ib.; small pails, 6c; 
buckwheat, 60's, 5c: kegs, 4%e per lb. White 
comb has sold at $1.75-3.00 per case; buck 
wheat comb, $1.50-2.00: fall comb honey, $1.20 
per case. Beeswax, 12-13c per Ib. cash, 15c¢ 


per Ib. in trade. 

Summary.—The early portion of this period 
was abnormally warm, permitting bees to fly 
even in the mountain states. Later, however, 
temperatures dropped sharply to new low rec- 
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ords in many sections, and snowfall was re- plies of the bees. More colonies were left un 
ported over a large part of the country from packed this year than usual. These are mostly 
the Rocky Mountains across the northern states the bees of small beekeepers, however, and most 
to the Appalachian Mountains, with quite heavy commercial beemen have given their colonies 
fall in parts of the upper lake region. Very little proper attention 
of the northern part of the country is now bare. Honey has continued to sell locally at a sur- 
Rain has fallen heavily in the Southern States. prisingly rapid rate, induced in large measure 
Because of the unusual amount of late flying as by the low prices at which it has been moving. 
a result of the mild weather late in November Beekeepers in many sections, especially in the 
and early in December stores have been con western part of the country, have reported that 
sumed heavily and some concern is felt by bee- local sales are much greater than ever before. 
keepers in many areas regarding the food sup- (Continued on page 61.) 
er 29 fi OF 22 
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Early in December we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1, What per cent of the 
honey produced in your locality this season has already left the hands of producers? 2, At what 
price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality 
during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per 
case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, 
or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 
4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or 
other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. 
How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word as slow, fair 
or rapid. 6. What is the condition of the colonies for winter in your locality compared with nor 
mal, ‘considering the number and age of the bees and supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 
7. How does the number of colonies to be wintered compare with that of last year? Give answer 
in per cent. 8. What is your estimate of the prospects for 1933, considering the present condition 
of the bees and honey plants, as compared with a five-year average for your locality? Give answer 
in per cent. The answers returned are tabulated below 

Cond. Pct. 





Pet. Large lots. To grocers Retail price. Move of colo. 1933 
State. Name. sold. Ex. Comb Ex Comb. Ex. Comb. ment colo. wint. pros, 
Ade. Co. TE. Gaeta) . 005.5: 100.. si ..$.45. . $4.50. .$.55..$.25..Fair .. 60..100.. 60 
Ark. (J. Johnson) ...... 50.. ane os aes Bes ee . . Slow 80.. 75..100 
mm. a Ch. We Pee) os 2c. 75.. 09% + . an Slow 100. .100 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews).... 95.. , ee .14..Fair 100 95 50 
Calif. (Geo. Larinan) .... 80.. i ; ; 100. .100 50 
Calif. (F. J. Edwards).... 50.. .08% 2.52.. .26.. 2.90 30 16..Fair 100. .100. 
Colo. (O. E. Adcock)..... 35.. si ~~. a ae 45 12..Slow .. 80.. 80.. 75 
Conn. (A, Latham) ...... 30 a 80 27..Fair 125..100..125 
Conn. (A. W. Yates).... oe.. O6.. 300.. Be.. 64S.. .25..Slow 100..100, .100 
Fla. (H. Hewitt) , 90.. oe ve 6 — . .Slow 85 80..100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder).... a — ao ies —— ee «. Tee. Wir & 
Idaho. (J. E. Miller).... ve Sin < a 2.12.. .40.. Slow ..110 95..100 
Ind. (Jay Smith) ....... 100.. eh oe mes Bes. Se 15..Fair .. 75..100.. 85 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson)..... 60.. ia oo mesa Bee 60 15..Slow .. 90..100..100 
Ind. (E. S. Miller) ..... 60.. «+ Ms Bee 60.. .15..Fair ..100..100..100 
Ia. (F. Coverdale) ...... 80.. .05 ah ‘ 50. .15..Slow ..100 90. .100 
am. (BH. ©. DAVIS). .csece 50.. .03% a — Fair .100..100..100 
Me. (O. B. Griffin)...... 45.. ae 6.00.. .382..Slow 95..100.. 95 
Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.)... 60.. nis + As Gee .75 .25..Slow ..100..100..100 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett).... 40.. ae oo ae > ae .16..Slow ..100.. 50..110 
Mich. (L. S. Griggs)..... ——— * we. .. .40 .18..Slow ..100..120..125 
Mich. (F. Markham)...... SO. . MBs o» O0s-s B.00.. 06... .16..FPale ..100..166..185 
Mich. (E. D. Townsend).. 80.. .05% - T ie ne ..Slow ..100..100..125 
Minn. (F. W. Ray)...... 50.. .04% 2.25.. .87% 2.75.. .49.. .16..Slow ..100..100.. 75 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse).. 40.. .04% -. 40.. 3.00.. .60.. .15..Fair ..100..100.. 90 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner).... 50.. .04.. 2.00.. .40.. 2.40.. .45.. .12..Slow 90.. 90.. 90 
Nev. (G. G. Schweis).... .- 04% 1.87% .35.. 2.12% 45.. .15..Good ..100..100.. 80 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers).. ee «- £0 3.00.. .60.. .20..Fair .. 90..100..100 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser)..... iss des een Se 3.00.. .50.. .15..Fair ..100..105 100 
N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner).100.. - os es : 90.. .20..Slow 100.. 75..100 
N. C. (W. J. Martin)..... s Cews —— 65.. ..Slow ..100..100..100 
me. Gh. SG. Be, GED wo won 60.. .06. .. .40.. 3.00.. .65.. .20..Fair ..100..100..100 
N. D. (Chas. Engle)..... 75.. .04% 2.50.. .40.. 2.75.. .50.. .15..Slow .. 80..100.. 75 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) oes .05.. 8.00.. , ..Fair 120..100. 95 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore)...... 30.. .05.. oo £6.56 820.. 2 15..Slow .. 90..100 90 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles)...... 90.. — ce cites Weece dics ees cee on. Be 98..100 
Ore. (H. A. Scullen)..... 35.. mi — des « Fair ..100 80..100 
Pa. (H. Beaver) . rT: a -. 40.. 2.40. 50. 15..Fair ..100..100 90 
Pa. (D. C Gilham) . oe ee a ~- 65 4.25 25..Slow .. 95..105.. 
we. Cie. Be Meee wc cee — —— 57% 3.30. 25..Slow ..100..100.. 95 
S. C. (E. S. Prevost). ae 55. Slow . 80..100..100 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan)... 90 25..Slow 90.. 90.. 75 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden)... 65 ma ae |S Fair ..100 90..100 
Texas. (H. B. Parks).... 90.. .04.. .. 27% ae Fair ..100.. 90..100 
Utah. (M. A. Gill)...... es sess Bie 30.. 2.00 35 10..Fair ..100..110.. 85 
Vt. (Phillip Crane)...... 50.. se Ween ~o Gees s cae 25..Slow 100. .100 95 
Wash. (W. L. Cox). ~-- 30 a : 33% t5 Fair ..100.. 75..100 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) -. 80 05 -. 24% = 44 Fair 100 100..100 
W. Va.( W. C. Griffith)... 10. - . 380.. 2.00.. .40.. .10..Slow .. 90..100..100 
Wis. (N. E. France)...... 80.. ae io eee OO. 14..Slow .. 95.. 75..100 
Wis. (E. H. Hanselman).. 25.. “~ — - .. 45 10. .Slow .. 80O.. 5O 
Wis. (James Gwin)...... 32% .05% 3.50.. 37% 8.50.. .54 .19..Slow .. 90.. 86.. 75 
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Distributor’s Bargain Page 


Prices Subject to Stock on Hand. 
All Prices F. 0. B. Shipping Point. 





Send Order for the Following to 
Georgia Bee Supply Company 
308 W. Congress St., Savannah, Ga. 
20—22681—Ventilated 
at 50¢ each. 
63—21681—-Ventilated escape boards, 
at 48c¢ each. 


escape boards, 


Send Order for the Following to 


A. I. Root Company of Chicago 
224-230 W. Huron St., Chicago, Tl. 
1—4055—Centrifugal strainer, $25.00. 
2—4217—-Two-frame extractors with 

pockets 12x16, $26.00 each. 
1—-45-frame Simplicity extractor, $120. 
25—-Demuth winter cases, per 5, $2.50. 


Send orders for the following to 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 

75 Chaff Division Boards, nailed, soiled 

but serviceable, 35e each. 
Alexander Feeders, 10-frame, old 

stock and slightly imperfect but ser- 

viceabie, $4.00 for lot. 
Jumbo Hoffman frames, 

short top-bars, $6.00 for lot. 

7 ecrates—5 plain Section Supers for 
44%4x1% sections, K. D. Packed in 
wood complete with fences and sec- 
tion-holders. Sold in 5’s only, $2.25 
for 5. 

4 eartons—50 shallow frames, corner 
eut top-bars, old style bottom-bars, 
$4.25 for lot. 

56 cartons—100 half-depth frames, old 
style bottom-bars, $2.10 per 100. 
58 cartons—50 half-depth frames, old 

style bottom-bars, $1.10 per 50. 

20 comb-honey shipping cases for 35¢x 
5x1% sections, glass fronts, old style, 
$5.00 for lot. 


45 


60 nailed, 


Send Order for the Following to 


F. A. MARTINY 
2822 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 
400—Root standard eight-frame hive- 
bodies, $60.00 per 100. 
Root standard eight-frame 
low supers, $20.00. 
F. O. B. New Orleans, La. 


50 shal- 





Send Order for the Following to 
Wilson & Girod 
100 W. Main St., Van Wert, Ohio. 
Comb Honey Shipping Display Cases 
270—-Single-tier case for 24 4%4,x4\4x 
1% sections, 10 for $2.50. 
Single-tier ease for 24 44%4x5x1% 
sections, 10 for $2.50. 
20—Single-tier case for 24 35 x5x1% 
sections, 10 for $2.50. 
Comb-honey Corrugated Shipping Cases 
20—Single-tier cases for 24 4%4 sq. by 
1% sections, 10 for $1.50 
5—Single-tier cases for 24 4x5x1% see- 
tions, 10 for $1.50. 
Comb-honey Sections 
500—No. 1 4%44x4%4x1% polished see 
tions, style 2, 500 for $3.00. 
12 Alexander feeders, each, 30ce. 
1 Miller feeder, flat, each, 30c. 
250 plain wood separators, 100 for 75c. 
15 plain division boards, nailed for 
standard frames, each, 10e. 
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Send Order for the Following to 


A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


3—489—-Root’s 
$14.50 each. 
20 pairs medium drill bee gloves with- 
out fingers, 40¢ each. 
3—-G4090—Storage tank, 80-gal., hon- 
ey gate attached, $11.50 each. 
7—-215—Sets of 5 wooden letters for 
honey sign, nailed only, 80¢ each. 
1—Prvuductive Beekeeping, $1.75. 
How to Keep Bees, 75¢ each. 
The Bee People, 50¢ each. 
Packed rims, shallow depth, nailed 
and painted, $1.50 each. 
Packed rims, full depth, 
and painted, $2.00 each. 


wax presses, single, 


2 
1 
10 
10 


nailed 





Send Order for the Following to 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
1—-4-frame multiple reversing extrac- 
tor, 954” pockets, never been used. 
Cost new, $80.00. Our price, $35.00. 
All f. o. b. Syracuse, New York. 
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Package Bees and Queens 
ITALIAN STOCK 
Will be ready when you want them. 
Let us quote you. 
Citronelle Bee Company, Inc. 
CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 














High Quality 
Goiden and 


Gaspar Three-Banded 
Italian Queens, Package Bees and 
Nuclei for 1933. Write for prices. 
Better prepared than ever to serve 
you. Address— 


J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LA. 
— 
































Bright Italians for 1933 
Package Bees and Queens 


Write for prices. We will please you. 
GARON BEE COMPANY 
DONALDSONVILLE LOUISIANA 








SWARMING CONTROL 


Just send a le postal card with your name 
and address (never mind a letter) and we will 
mail you literature and useful information free. 

Set of THREE B. B. TOOLS with full in- 
structions how to use them and to prevent 
swarming, mailed for $2.75. Real advantage to 
save time, work and produce more honey. 

CALIFORNIA BEE & TOOL CO. 
810 W. Pedregosa St. Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MadeCandios 











Use your kitchen to make 
money. Be your own boss 
No need to be unemployed. 
We .furnish tools and sup 
plies. Profits first week 
Mi Booklet FREE Capital 
a Candy School, Dept. 122-D, 


Washington, D. C. 
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don’t WORRY 


Why put up with years ABOUT 


of needless discomfort, RUPTURE 


worry? Try a Brooks 
Automatic Air Cushion ! 
Permits opening to close, yet holds securely, comfortably. 
Thousands report amazing results. Light peat - Gee 
Patented. Try one 10 DAYS WITHOUT A PENNY’S RIS 
Free Rupture Book, convincing facts, postpaid in plain 
sealed envelope. Write 























ns ae KITSELMAN FENCE 


Mill to you. We Pay Freight. You save 
every penny possible. We make own wire, 
weave it into fence and ship direct. Cop- 
per-Blend Steel Wire, 99 92/100 per cent 
pure zinc galvanized. Farm, Poultry and 























”~ Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed 
BS | Wire, Paints, Roofing. New SOth Anni- 
i. = versary Catalog FREE. Write today. 











8 Kitselman Bros. Box 21 Muncie, Ind. 








—DEALERS— 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 


keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


v——Ff alcon—-+ 
Quality Products 


“ 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York 














Our Wax Rendering 
Department 


Is Always Busy 


Send us your Old Combs and Cappings to render into wax. Our Steam Wax 
Presses do perfect work, extracting the very last drop of wax. We charge only 


3c per pound for wax rendered when your comb weighs more than one hundred 
pounds; and 5e per pound for wax rendered when comb weighs less than one hun- 
dred pounds; and we pay the highest cash price possible for wax. We also work 
wax into foundation at reasonable prices. Write us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 229 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE MODIFIED 


Get More Honey at Less Cost 
DADANT HIVE 


Use the “Dadant System This 
Low Priced Bargain 





Brings You 


With a 12-months’ subscription to the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal—Twelve wonderful illus- 
trated numbers of facts, helps, markets, news 

from men who make their living from bees 

You will also get a description of the simple 
Dadant System of keeping bees—in two sep- 
arate papers. 





- oa 1. “The Dadant System of Beekeeping.” 
GARNETS SUOTIE {| Written by C. P. Dadant, editor of American Bee Journal. Re- 
BEEKEEPING 2 . . . . . 
sults of a lifetime of practical experience in honey production 
as a means of livelihood—which has provided for his family, 
educated his children, and supplied the comforts of life. 


€_m OAOAMT 


2. “The Modified Dadant Hive’—More Honey at Less Cost. 

A 16-page booklet, fully illustrated, giving experiences with 
the simplified Dadant hive. Its object is to secure the largest 
possible crops of honey with the least labor; to provide profit for 
the beekeeper with safety for the bees. It tells you how to keep 
more bees without added cost. 











All three for Twelve beautiful numbers of the “Old Reliable” American Bee Jour- 
nal. 


The Dadant System of Beekeeping, 58 illustrations, 115 pages. 
The Modified Dadant Hive, 16 pages on management, use and results. 


Send now for this bargain. (This offer good in United States only.) 


Address: American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Let’s Keep Institute Going 

Evidently the beekeepers who realize 
the importance of keeping the American 
Honey Institute going during this critical 
period are entirely too few. The founda- 
tion that has been built and the 
tum already attained would soon be lost 
if the work of the Institute is not kept 
up at full speed. As mentioned last month, 
the Institute is greatly in need of broader 
support through small contributions by a 
much larger number of contributors. If 
only a fair percentage of the great multi- 
tude of beekeepers in this country would 
send 50 cents or $1.00 direct to the Insti- 
tute, 417 Few Street, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, the Institute’s financial difficulties 
would be solved. 


momen- 


—2 & OC — 
Important Task for Beekeepers and 
Associations 


The corn-sugar interests are no doubt 
much concerned as to who shall be the 
next Secretary of Agriculture. If they run 


true to form, they will be-among the first 
to ask special privileges from the new 
Secretary. 

The outgoing Arthur M. 
Hyde, will always be remembered by the 
beekeepers of the United States for the 
evil he did in his action destructive of 
the Pure Food Law, by 
use of corn sugar in prepared foods with- 
out declaration on the labels. No previous 
Secretary of Agriculture has, to our 
knowledge, ever done anything so vicious 
and hostile to the best 
people of the United States, both produc- 
ers and consumers of food, and his name 
should go down in the history of Ameri 
can agriculture as that of the 
worst enemies which the agricultural in 
terests of the country has ever had. 

Flushed with the success of their dia 
bolical efforts to destroy the Pure Food 
Law through the evil act of Mr. Hyde, the 
corn-sugar interests will no doubt besiege 
the new Secretary of Agriculture both in 
an effort to hold the ground already gain- 
ed and to obtain further concessions. 


Secretary, 


permitting the 


interests of the 


one of 


JANUARY, 


sss Oe 
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Their acts thus far that 


indicate clearly 
they do not intend to stop short of com- 


Food 


coneerned, 


plete destruction of the Pure Law, 
so far as their products are 
and bring back wholesale and unrestrict 
ed adulteration of food products, thus sat 
isfying their greed at the expense of both 
honest producers and consumers of food. 

It is none too early for beekeepers, in 
fact, all honest producers of food as well 
as consumers, to make plans to combat the 
impending evil. First of all, 
retary of Agriculture should 
remedy the destructive act of his prede- 
well known that the 
men actually engaged in the enforcement 
of the Pure Food Law opposed the action 
of Secretary Hyde, we can expect their 
help in having this vital question prop 
erly presented to the new Secretary. 

Many beekeepers’ 
held this month and next, thus affording 
opportunity to pass resolutions to send to 
the new Secretary of Agriculture after 
Mareh 4, or to the President-elect 
before that date, asking that the breach 
in the Pure Food Law made by Mr. Hyde 
be repaired. 


the new See- 
speedily 


cessor. Sinee it is 


conventions will be 


even 


—-n AAO 
Cutting Production Costs 

The article by Morley Pettit in this 
issue, beginning on page 17, deals with a 
subject of vital importance to honey pro- 
ducers at this time. It is astonishing to 
note the great progress that has been 
made during recent years in handling a 
large number of colonies of bees with a 
minimum of labor and expense. Declining 
prices of honey have compelled beekeep 
ers to cut the costs again and again. 

Cutting the cost of production has com 


pelled many beekeepers to greatly in- 
crease their number of colonies, for there 
is no great point in eutting down the 


amount of labor expended per colony if 
doing so should only add to idle time. 
Thus, like the corn the shoe, lower 
prices have driven beekeepers to produce 
more honey which in turn has helped to 
contribute to lower prices. 


and 
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On the other hand, small producers, es- 
pecially in the East, who produce small 
crops of honey and sell it to their neigh- 
bors have suffered but little if any reduc- 
tion in their income from the bees. Many 
cases are reported in which farmers hav- 
ing raised 
more cash from the sale of honey than 
from all other products of the farm. Many 
inflated tax bills have thus been paid that 
otherwise could not have heen paid. 


a few eolonies of bees have 


The Honey Market 
the honey 
the low prices, 


Outstanding features of 
market at 


the increase in popularity of the 5-pound 


this time are: 


pail, and the extremely sluggish move- 
ment of comb honey. In some instances the 
retail price of extracted honey in tin is 
that it 
cheap syrup, jellies and jams. In many 


so low is being substituted for 
localities, especially in the West, honey 
ean no longer be considered a luxury, at 
least, so far as price is concerned. It is 
being consumed in large quantities as a 
food instead of as a delicacy. Many con- 
sumers now purchase it in 60-pound cans 
or in 10-pound or 5-pound pails, instead 
of in the more expensive small packages. 

While prices are distressingly low from 
the beekeepers’ point of view, the foun- 
dation is being built for the consumption 
of larger and larger quantities of honey 
in this country. If beekeepers succeed in 
eutting down their costs of production to 
considerably lower levels, this new atti- 
tude of 
wholesome food instead of as a medicine 
offers for 


the public toward honey as a 

or a delicacy 

the future. 
Only a few years ago, the 5-pound pail 


encouragement 


of honey was unusual in eastern markets, 
but it is making rapid headway even in 
large eastern cities where until recently 
most of the honey was sold in small pack- 
ages. This is especially encouraging since 
honey can be put into the hands of the 
consumer at a much more reasonable price 
than when offered in smaller packages. 

demand for 
honey is certainly discouraging to pro- 


The extremely slow comb 


ducers. It has resulted in lower prices 
for comb honey than have prevailed in 
this country for many years. Evidently 
consumers look upon this wonderful prod- 
uct as a luxury under present conditions, 
and either go without or turn their at- 


tention to the 5-pound pail of extracted 
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honey. However, many beekeepers have 
been able to dispose of their comb honey 
locally at fair prices, in some cases almost 
as high as during more prosperous times. 
= LEA oo 
Curtailment of Bee Inspection 
On account of the necessity of cutting 
down for 
many state apiary inspectors to cut down 


expenses, it will be necessary 
on inspection work for several years to 
come. In order that ground shall not be 
lost in the fight against American foul- 
brood, it now becomes necessary for bee 
keepers to take a more active part in the 
eradication of disease from their neigh 
borhoods. In the growing trend toward 
almost every line of 
work, many beekeepers have expected the 
state to do 


specialization in 


most of the inspection work. 
The job has always been too big for state 
apiary inspectors, and now that they are 
compelled to do less, beekeepers must do 
more. 

During the winter is an excellent time 
for every beekeeping community to lay 
out its for the battle against 
disease. In many cases, county beekeep- 


program 


ers’ associations have been important fae 
the diseases. By 
appointing key men in the various neigh- 
borhoods or townships, county organiza- 
able 
would be 


tors in fighting brood 


to locate small ani- 
difficult for the 
state inspector to find. They are often 
able bad outbreak of 
ease by finding and inducing the owner 
to destroy diseased material. By check- 
ing up the bees in the neighborhood, they 
often find 
foulbrood 


tions have been 


aries which 


to prevent a dis- 


American 
when the 
diseased material can be destroyed before 


colonies dead from 


even in midwinter, 
the bees have had an opportunity to fly 
and rob out the remaining honey. In other 
words, an entire county beekeepers’ asso 
ciation committee, 
the 


becomes a vigilance 


each member intent upon ridding 
county of disease. 

As a rule, full co-operation of the own 
ers of the bees in destroying diseased ma- 
terial ean be had by proper approach, but 
if any owner should refuse to co operate, 
it is then time to ask the state inspector 
the material. In a 


few cases, where there are many commer- 


to destroy diseased 
cial beekeepers in the county, the asso- 
ciation has raised funds to employ an in- 
spector to make at least one thorough in- 
spection during the spring. 
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Beekeepers Consuming More Honey 

In addition to leaving more honey in 
the hives for the use of the bees, beekeep 
ers are themselves consuming more honey 
on their own tables than usual. At pre- 
vailing prices, it would be folly to pay 
out cash for sugar, syrup, jellies, or jams 
to supply the kitchen and the table in 
beekeepers’ homes when there is already 
an abundance of honey on hand which is 
difficult to sell. By a little 
perimenting, the housewife can readily 
learn to substitute honey for 
cooking, and the beekeeper who would eat 
ordinary syrup as a spread or as a sweet- 


eareful ex 


sugar in 


ener for cereal instead of honey, must 
taste, If, in 
every beekeeper’s home, honey were sub- 
stituted for sugar, the amount thus taken 
off the market would be enormous. 

Many of the recipes ealling for honey 
for We understand that 
this is because the makers of the recipes 


have a_ perverted indeed. 


also call sugar. 
are afraid that housewives are not as yet 
willing to make a complete substitution. 
In some cases a little extra care is neces 
sary on the part of the cook. to bring 
about best results when honey is used ex- 
clusively. Since the liquid content of the 
recipe must be reduced when using honey 
of the 
honey) complete substitution of honey for 
the 
beekeeper’s home, and in those cases in 


(on account of the water content 


sugar can not be expected except in 


which sugar causes digestive troubles 
while honey does not. Certainly under 


present conditions, wives and daughters 
of beekeepers should be willing to learn 
to use honey exclusively as the sweeten 
in cooking, thus relieving the 
the 
same time catering to the health of the 
family. 


ing agent 
strain on the family purse and at 


—s & os 


Spirit of Fellowship Among Beekeepers 

The article by Prof. H. F. Wilson, be- 
ginning on page 26 in this issue, offers 
scant encouragement for those who have 
looked forward to great annual meetings 
of American beekeepers with a great audi- 
torium packed to overflowing with enthu- 
siastic members from every state in the 
Union and every province in Canada. An 
outsider looking in at a meeting of the 
American Honey Producers’ League would 
probably conclude that the spirit of fel- 
lowship among American beekeepers is 
weak. Otherwise, he might expect an at 
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tendance of thousands instead of one or 
two hundred. 

Such a conclusion would be entirely 
contrary to the fact, as most beekeepers 
know. It is doubtful if any other group 
is as strongly bound together with a spirit 
cf fellowship as are beekeepers, even 
though but loosely organized. When two 
beekeepers meet, they at once proceed to 
hold an informal beekeepers’ convention, 
proceeding with discussions which, if put’ 
in form for publication, would be consid 
ered worthy contributions to beekeeping 
literature. Neighborhood 
beekeepers and conventions of county bee 
keepers’ throughout the 
length and breadth of this great continent 
reveal the intense desire to get together 


gatherings of 


associations 


and talk over their problems. There may 
he spirited discussions and violent dis- 
agreements as to the best methods of solv- 
ing their problems, but these only intensi 
fy the bonds of fellowship and the pleas- 
ure of discussing their problems with oth- 
ers who are wrestling with similar ones. 

In no other industry are ideas more free- 
ly exchanged even though the passing 
along of ideas to others may enable the 
others to produce larger crops of honey 
and thus increase competition in the mar- 
ket. When their industry is threatened in 
any way, as in the ease of corn sugar, bee 
a united front and fight 
with such vigor that the enemy marvels 
at their strength. 


keepers present 


Why, then, is the convention hall not 
packed with beekeepers from every nook 
and corner of the continent? The answer 
is the great distances most of them would 
have to travel to attend. Every real bee 
keeper would like to go to the 
meetings, and most of them would go if 


winter 


the items of distance and expense could 
be eliminated. 

The next best thing for the great mass 
of beekeepers is to read the annual re 
ports. The League has wisely decided to 
reduce the membership fee to $1.00 an- 
nually, and publish an annual report to be 
supplied to all without extra 
charge. In this thousands of bee- 
keepers who can not attend its meetings 
can share the benefits and pleasures to a 
considerable degree. The League probably 
needs a greater membership of this kind 


members 
way, 


and a wider distribution of its annual re- 
port than it larger 
crowds in attendance at the meetings, de- 
sirable as is greater attendance, 


much more needs 
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“Beekeeping in. thes Soviet Union. 
Dr. E. F. Phillips 


How Im Is Made to Girm~ Into thee Communistic 
Gorm. of Governmenm 
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[This is the first of a series of intensely interesting and instructive articles by Dr. 
Phillips, in which he will give to readers of this journal first-hand information about this 
land of mystery, its great multitude of people, its form of government, its beekeepers, 
the characteristics of its native bees, its sources of nectar, the ambitious plans, stagger 
ing in magnitude, for the development of beekeeping under government control, and the 
feverish activity in manufacturing standardized equipment. As the story unfolds from 
month to month, the truth about planned collective beekeeping for an entire great nation 




















under communism will be revealed for the first time to American readers.—Editor. | 


At the invitation of Pchelovodkolkhos- 
zentr (Central Office of the Beekeeping 
Colleetive Farms), Mrs. Phillips and I 
visited parts of the Soviet Union (Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republies, U. 8. 8S. R.) 
in May, 1932. This formed one of the most 
European trip, 
and at the close of our stay in Russia we 
returned home. 

The proposals to increase the beekeep- 


interesting parts of our 


ing industry of the Soviet Union are 
breath-taking in their magnitude. The 


total 
world ean not 


number of colonies of bees in the 
be estimated closely, but 
it is presumably true that the communists 
propose within the next five years to dou 





ble this number, of course all this increase 
being confined to their own country. 
Whether they succeed is still question- 
able, but even though they fail to a con- 
proportion of their original 
plan, no enormous increase in the number 
of colonies and in the resulting honey and 
wax crops can be made without affecting 
beekeeping of the United States and of all 
the world. It was therefore a welcome op- 
portunity to satisfy an excusable curiosity 
about this tremendous undertaking when 
the invitation came to go there. It is like- 
wise a pleasure to pass on to my Ameri- 
can beekeeping friends the facts and im- 
pressions which I received while there. 


siderable 




















A poster (original in colors) to teach better agriculture on collective farms. Note the beehives be- 
ing transported on the left and in place on the right. 
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Our itinerary is less important than the 
things that we saw, but for purposes of 
record it may be said our first stop in the 
U. S. S. R. was Moscow. From there we 
went to Rostov-on-Don and then to the 
Caucasus region. We first visited the part 
of the North Caucasus, which is noted for 
its mineral springs, where the Essentucki 
Beekeeping Experiment Station is located 
and where there are many collective 
farms. From there we went to Wladikav 
kas, capitol of the Inguish and Ossetin 
Republics, and thence into the Caucasus 
Mountains to visit some apiaries. Our next 
stop was Kharkov, capitol of the Ukraine, 
and from there we went back to Moscow. 
Of course, at all these places we made 
side trips and visited many apiaries and 
collective or state farms. We did not find 
it possible to visit Leningrad (former 
Saint Petersburg) as we had expected to 
do, because of the necessity of returning 
home at once. Neither did we visit the 
Tula Experiment Station where so much 
fine work in beekeeping has been done. 

Great Experiment in Communism 

It is known to all Americans that in the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republies (U. 
8S. S. R.) there is being tried the largest 
experiment looking to political, 
and economic changes in the history of 
human society. Following the Revolution 
toward the close of the World War 
(1917), most of the territory formerly 
ruled by the Russian Czar was formed 
into a union of Soviet republics which 


social, 
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A study in faces. Women selling milk from open 
crocks to passengers at a station stop. The sani- 
tary precautions are questionable. 


adopted a communistie form of govern 


ment and society. The whole world 
watches this experiment with interest and 
either with anxiety or acclaim. Being 
neither an economist nor a politician, I 
shall not discuss these features of life in 
the Soviet Union, except in so far as bee- 
integral part of the 
communistic plans now under way, and 
when the more general scheme of things 


is discussed, it will not be for the purpose 


keeping forms an 


of evaluating their economic significance 
but merely to have a background to ex- 
plain some beekeeping news of interest to 
enlightened beekeepers. 














A school for women on a collective farm, Photo from American Russian Institute, 
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It will, of course, be understood that the 
Soviet experiment is not only a political 
revolution but deals with the entire social 
structure. Whether the experiment 
ceeds or fails will depend on the merits 
of the plan itself as a scheme for human 
the capabilities of the 
many peoples now under this form of gov- 
ernment to earry out the plan of evolving 
a new social structure. In explanation it 
that the 
“soviet” means merely “council,” indicat- 


suc- 


society and on 


may be said Russian word 
ing the policy of settling questions by 
representative discussions, 

The Five-Year Plans 


For the purpose of hastening and more 


suitably organizing social changes, the 
Soviet government has undertaken inten 
sive constructive efforts known as the 


Five-Year Plans. It has been announced 
that the First Five-Year Plan is 
pleted (at the end of four years), and the 
Second Five-Year Plan has been outlined 
and undertaken, to be completed, if all 
plans are fulfilled, by 1937. There will be 
other such plans. It is especially with re 
spect to the Second Five-Year Plan that 
beekeeping becomes of interest. 

to be a generally erroneous 
impression of Americans that the Five- 
Year Plans deal especially with the es- 
S. S. R. 


com 


It seems 


tablishment of industry in the U. 
and in the building of great factories. It 
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industries are 
established, but 
many of these factories are for the pur- 
pose of supplying needed implements for 
the agriculture of the Soviet Union, and 
agriculture is the most important part of 
these plans. 


Government Holds All Property Including 


that 
and 


is true many new 


needed are being 


Bees 
The underlying plan in the Soviet 
Union is that property (especially real 


property) shall be held by the govern- 
rather than by individuals, which 
the result that all workers are 
employed by the government and work on 
projects planned in central government 
offices. It is a fundamental precept of this 
social system that people shall work with- 
thought of personal reward, but 
rather “from each according to his abili- 
each according to his needs” 
(Babeauf). The rewards are approximate- 
ly the same to all in the way of facilities 
for obtaining food, clothing, and shelter, 
with such amenities of life as are avail- 
able, and there is recognized an equality 
of all persons. It is, however, recognized 
that all persons are not equally qualified 
for all branches of work, and technical 
workers receive greater rewards in the 
plan of work outlined by the leaders of 
the government. 


ment 
leads to 


out 


ties, to 


Under the regime of the Czar, many of 

















The primitive apiary of a Tartar in the district of Mukha, Georgian Soviet Republic, on the south 
slope of Cancasus Mountains. 
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the people of that empire were in a condi- 
tion little better than slavery and the 
educational and cultural levels were low. 
Being situated far from us geographically, 
and with an ineffective transportation 
system, they were isolated from the rest 
of the world, and being so restricted in 
their travels, the contact of Americans 
with Russians was meager, while even 
that with western Europe was not close. 
These conditions made of Russia a mys- 
tery which seemed impossible of solution. 
When a new and strange form of govern- 
ment and social life was instituted after 
the Revolution, we were still farther re- 
moved from them by the fundamental 
ideals and purposes of their government. 
Things that are hidden from view and 
not easily understood through personal 
contacts inevitably take on mystery. This 
is the apparent explanation of the bizarre 
notions about the revolutionary govern 
ment of the Soviet Union which so widely 
prevail among Americans. They explain 
also to some degree the fear which many 
people have of the system of government 
and of the threatened spread of commun- 
istic government to other countries of the 
world. 

Once one gets some understanding of 
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the aims and purposes of the communistie 
government and gets some background to 
appreciate present conditions, the threat 
of communism in the rest of the world 
becomes less, and it is appreciated that 
peoples reared under totally different so- 
cial conditions and under a more liberal 
government would never tolerate the des- 
potism which the proletariat of the 
Soviet Union think necessary for their 
country. It seems a duty of every Ameri- 
can to have some understanding of condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union, because only in 
that way can we successfully combat the 
teachings of earnest, sometimes honest, 
but always misguided individuals who see 
in communism the only solution of our 
economic problems and the only way to 
the salvation of humanity. 
Beekeeping Leaders Familiar With Liter- 
ature of Other Countries 

While the beekeeping investigations of 
the Soviet Union have largely been a 
closed book to beekeepers outside, and 
while their proposed beekeeping opera- 
tions have been a thing of mystery in 
other lands, to a surprising degree the 
men engaged in beekeeping organization 
in the Soviet Union have kept in touch 
with work done in other countries. The 














The apiary of the Isvestia Collective Farm. Photo by Sojuzfato. 
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How ‘‘Beekeeping,’’ by E. F. Phillips, appears 
in Russian. 


isolation of Russia to outsiders has pre 
vented our forming a clear idea of their 
work and of their plans, but they have 
recognized the advantages to be gained by 
becoming familiar with work of other 
countries, and have gone far in acecom- 
plishing this. This is for these men a dif 
ficult task, because they are not permit- 
ted freely to visit other countries, nor 
are outsiders encouraged to visit the 
Soviet Union except for specific purposes. 
[ was surprised to find so many of their 
beekeeping leaders able to speak and to 
read English, and a still larger number 
familiar with the German language, which 
abilities they cultivate in order to keep 
in touch with the outside worlds in which 
they are interested. 

Once one tries to divoree from his mind 
the political questions involved in the 
communism of the Soviet Union, he is able 
better to appreciate the keen interest 
which the country and the people natural 
ly create in the mind of the visitor. Rus 
sia is a country of magnificent propor 
tions and the people offer to the observer 
as large an array of types as can be found 
anywhere in the world. If I avoid political 
discussions regarding their large experi 
ment, it will perhaps be a disappointment 
to some of my readers, but I do this be- 
cause IT have no desire to fill the pages of 
a beekeeping journal with politics, and 
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primarily because I happen not to be an 
authority on affairs of economics and 
politics. My readers can get better infor- 
mation from some of the books written 
by others regarding this phase of Russian 
life, and IT heartily recommend the read- 
for it is a mistake 
for any of us to view this experiment 
with indifference. 

Our trip was financed after our arrival 
in the Soviet Union by Pchelovodkolkhos- 
zentr, and without this aid the trip would 
have been impossible for us. Wherever we 


ing of such literature, 
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A poster announcing a lecture by Dr. E. F. Phil- 
lips on ‘‘Beekeeping in the United States,’’ 
given in Moscow on May 5. 


went we were accompanied by beekeep- 
ing friends who did their utmost to make 
our trip pleasant and profitable to us, and 
we in turn felt it a pleasure to do what- 
ever was possible to make the trip one of 
some value to them in the solution of 
their problems. Their eagerness to help us 
was attributable not only to their in- 
stinetive kindness but also to their keen 
desire to learn what a representative of 
American beekeeping could offer them in 
the way of information on beekeeping. 
Their appreciation of what advances 
Americans have made in beekeeping is 
keen and their desire to come into closer 
contact with their American colleauges 
was great. 

To all those who ably assisted us in our 
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travels through the land of the commun- 
ists, I wish to express my heartfelt thanks 
and to let my American friends know of 
my appreciation of these kindnesses. A|- 
patov was, of course, an old friend whom 
I knew here at Cornell University. Mi- 
chailov, Gubin, and others were men with 
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whom I had corresponded for several 
years and whom I was delighted to meet 
so that I could get to know them person- 
ally. The old friends and the newer ones 
all did their utmost to make our visit a 
success to us and to them. 

Ithaca, New York. 
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Tedasine Operating (osts in. Beekeeping 


Morley Pettit 


eMany Jtems of Cos~ Gormerly ‘Profitable Must Now 
be Omitted to eAleet Lower ‘Prices 


In the year 1932 the Pettit Apiaries of 
Ontario, Canada, consisted of six hundred 
colonies in thirteen apiaries, including 
two hundred three-pound packages of bees 
from the Pettit Apiaries of Georgia. They 
were operated by two men, one of whom 
had no previous experience, and produced 
ninety thousand pounds of extracted hon- 
ey besides winter stores. 

Being engaged in package shipping in 
the South until the end of May, I per- 
suaded a neighbor beekeeper to introduce 
the packages and care for them and the 
colonies until the middle of June. He 
worked alone most of the time. After he 
had gone I had the help of one inex- 
perienced man and finished the season’s 
work by the middle of November. 

This story is not told to boast of a rec- 
ord performance, although I am not 
ashamed of it. Other men with greater 
strength and better locations have accom- 
plished more; but we did cut out a number 
of “frills” that used to seem essential. 
Very low prices inspired the effort. The 
result gives courage to make considerable 
increase and bring more of the stored 
equipment into use next year. 


Effect of Location on Production Costs 


The first consideration in reducing op- 
erating costs is the selection of good lo- 
cations for the apiaries. These should be 
in the best producing territory available, 
well sheltered from cold winds and on 
good highways. While the production of 
light honey is the main business, the im- 
portance of spring and fall flows must not 
be overlooked. The very best clover re- 
gions in Ontario often dry up in July, so 
that a crop of honey which sounds big in 
the telling has to be discounted by the 


amount of feed given for winter and 
spring. 

Next to locations in importance is equip- 
ment, hives, machinery and buildings. I 
consider the best commercial beehive is 
the 10-frame Langstroth made wide 
enough to give full inch-and-a-half spac- 
ing for the frames. The best frame is 
plain, staple-spaced with full length top- 
bar. Only one type of frame should be 
used throughout all the equipment. Sim- 
plicity, uniformity, ease of manipulation, 
low first cost and upkeep are prime essen- 
tials in selection of all equipment. 


Cutting Down Labor in Spring Manage- 
ment 


Now for the season’s operations. If bees 
are well fed and have food-chambers for 
expansion, they do not require very early 
spring care. The death rate of wintered 
bees is pretty rapid at that time, prevent- 
ing much increase of population until the 
whole colony has been rejuvenated, In 
fact, the second inspection is often dis- 
couraging to the beekeeper as they seem 
weaker than at first. 

Package bees are installed in late April 
and early May. Hives for these are sup- 
plied with two heavy combs of honey, 
plenty of pollen and the rest dark combs. 
Just before installing, the bees are gorged 
with thin syrup painted freely on the 
screen of the package. The bees are shak- 
en out of the package into the hive and 
the queen introduced in a manner which 
will liberate her in a few hours. Entrances 
are contracted, and, for safe introduction 
of the queens, the bees are left to them- 
selves for at least 10 days before being 
examined. Missing queens are then re- 
placed from a supply received for the pur- 
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pose and sugar syrup is fed for stimula 
tion if it seems advisable. Later, a second 
brood-chamber is given as in the case of 
wintered colonies. 

The first inspection of wintered colonies 
infected 


vered they are destroyed 


is mainly for disease. If any 
colonies are dis« 
at once, no matter how strong the colony 
nor how slight the infection if it is Ame1 
The 


along with the bees. 


ican foulbrood. combs are burned 


Colonies wintered in single stories may 
the this 
time. It is the plan for every queen to 


need extra brood-chamber at 
have a double brood-chamber, if she can 


use it, until the main honey flow starts, 
then she is put down before much pollen 
can be stored below. One chief objection 
to wintering in two full stories is that un 
less there is a good spring honey flow, the 
lower may be abandoned early and packed 
with pollen. 


All Early Swarming Profitably Prevented 


During fruit bloom some colonies be 
come too strong and are in danger of 


swarming. This is to be avoided by all 
but it is 
better to follow the method of the pack 
age shipper who sells bees from his strong 
the first With a 


suitable funnel and some empty packages 


means, Extra supers will help; 


est colonies on round, 
it is easy to remove a few pounds of bees 


from these colonies and use them for in 
crease in the next yard. Three or four 
pounds of bees from a distant apiary, the 
same number of combs of emerging brood 
from other strong colonies, and a young 
southern queen, established in fruit bloom 
with plenty of honey will make a good 
main Those colonies 
the the 


will forget swarming and produce more 


eolony for the crop. 


which contribute bees and brood 


honey beeause of this treatment. 
The far for 
not more than two visits to each apiary 


management so has ealled 


in May, one for thorough and the cther 


for superficial examination. Combs of 
honey carried over from the preceding 


fall have been taken along on each trip 
for needed. 
With everything in good shape the bees 


will 


feeding generously where 


now care for themselves until clover 
honey starts. 
Management During Main Honey Flow 
During the main honey flow there are 
two brood-chamber operations required for 
all colonies, and after that, supering and 
special cases if any. First, the queens are 
to be confined to one story. This is a sim- 
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ple operation and pays well. Left all sum- 
mer, the double brood-chamber too often 
becomes plugged with pollen in the lowe 
combs, or the 
too 


upper may become honey 


bound early and cause swarming. 
Other experienced writers to the contrary, 
that “road” 
of management so “royal” as to escape 


this important manipulation. After all, it 


l am convineed there is no 


is very simple and is combined with the 
midsummer inspection of the brood. 

The queens may also be clipped then if 
of their 
and quality. When two persons are work 


desired and a record made age 


ing together the upper half is set to one 
side and the eombs of both halves search- 
ed for the queen at the same time. Inei- 
dentally the work may be speeded up by 


some friendly racing to see who will say 


“Here she is” first. 
In putting the queen down, eare is 


taken to see that she has plenty of room 
for laying. The upper brood-chamber now 
there 
are swarming cells it goes directly over 
the 
Never split the brood except to break up 


becomes a brood-super and unless 


exeluder until its brood is sealed. 


swarming. An extra Super goes on 


top 
until next trip when the brood super is 
moved up. The problem of dark honey in 


the brood super is not overlooked. We 
mark the dark honey combs in some way 
and arrange to leave them on the hives 
when the escapes go on, 

Kight or ten days after putting the 
queens down we inspect for queen cells 
both the brood-chamber and the brood- 


super. Colonies with swarming impulse, 
poor queens, or anything else irregular 
are treated accordingly and marked for 
further attention. All are supered freely 
and after that these special colonies are 
the only ones that need anything more 
than supering. 

Honey House Planned for Greatest 

Efficiency 

While waiting for the bees to fill their 
supers we might have a look at the honey 
handled on a ce 
ment floor laid on the ground. Should fifty 
or a hundred thousand pounds be stacked 
on one floor there is no fear of collapse. 


house. The honey is all 


Floors in alk rooms are on the same level 
and a loaded floor-truck can be rolled any- 
where, Upstairs are the office, carpenter 
shop, foundation room, store rooms, ete. 
In the extracting room are two 45-frame 
radial extractors, one uncapping machine 
using a steam knife placed over a steam- 
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heated capping melter, and a comb rack 
on castors for taking a load of uncapped 
combs from the machine to the extractor. 
The hot honey from the capping melter 
flows to the pump along with that from 
the extractors. The pump delivers it to 
the store tanks where it clarifies by grav- 
ity. The one machine uncaps too fast for 
one extractor and not quite fast enough 
for two; but running the combs extra 
long is a good fault and two men extract 
five thousand pounds in less than ten 
hours quite easily. That is not a bad 
day’s work. 
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roof with southern exposure. Some ripen- 
ing is obtained by sun heat while the su- 
pers are waiting for the extractor. An- 
other advantage of extracting the whole 
crop at once is that of producing a uni- 
form blend. When taking them from stor- 
age to the extractor with the floor truck 
we cut across the stacks of supers from 
different yards so as to mix them evenly. 
This often gives a first crop of three or 
four carloads whose grading will scarcely 
vary in color or flavor or texture of granu- 
lation. 

Extra supers for a fall honey flow go 














Mr. Pettit’s central extracting plant, Georgetown, Ontario, Canada. The wing at the extreme right 
with flat roof is the super storage room where supers are stored before extracting 


The beauty of this extracting outfit is 
that the combs of honey do not need to 
be warm. They uncap faster with less 
tearing when cold, and extract fully in a 
radial machine if given enough time and 
speed. This fits in very well indeed with 
our system of bringing in the whole crop 
of light honey before starting to extract. 
We leave it with the bees as long as pos- 
sible for finishing, and rush it in at the 
last minute to save it from buckwheat. 
We store the supers in the honey-house as 
sheaves are stored in a barn before thresh 
ing. The truck is backed in on the floor, 
and supers are piled ten high direct from 
its platform. 


Blending the Crop While Extracting 

Our clover honey flow continues right 
into buckwheat and it takes wise plan- 
ning and quick work at the last to make 
the best of it. If we had to extract as we 
brought the honey in we would lose more 
on grade than we do. The super store room 
has no artificial heat but has a black flat 


on the hives as the crop comes off. I try 
to have this all stored in good brood-cham- 
ber combs for feed. As soon as the light 
honey is all in and extracting started we 
take odd days to give brood-chambers a 
final inspection. Now we are looking for 
queen condition and replacing poor ones, 
It is also a last careful inspection for dis 
ease, 

When the hives are being stripped of 
supers for winter, ample stores are left in 
the food-chamber or by putting combs of 
honey down. Then all that remains is to 
pack up the bees and we are through. 

We try to finish as completely as pos- 
sible all that can be done at each yard on 
each trip, and to do everything a little 
ahead of the time it should be done. The 
care of the colonies is the main business; 
but intensive care is not so profitable as 
it was when honey prices were higher, 
There are certain overhead costs like 
buildings, machinery and trucks, which 
are not materially increased as the num- 
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ber of colonies kept is increased up to a 
certain point. It is very wasteful for an 
experienced beekeeper to work alone. It 
costs no more to board and carry around a 
helper who is strong, intelligent and will- 
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ing to work than the other kind. These 
and many other items enter into the prob- 
lem of reducing costs in any producing 
business, 

Georgetown, Ontario. 
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Shall We Standardizes “Honey (ontainers? 


J. E. Eckert 


eMany Sizes and Styles of “Packages and the Great Uariety of 
Glavors Confuses Consumers 


I recently had the pleasure of talking 
with an economist who has had many 
years of experience in making economic 
surveys of a number of agricultural in- 
dustries both in this country and in Eu- 
rope. He has spent considerable time dur- 
ing the past year in making a study of 
a certain state with special regard to the 
amount of capital invested as well as 
to methods used in merchandising honey. 
When asked for an opinion as to the pres- 
ent status and future of the beekeeping 
industry, he made the rather broad state- 
ment that, in his opinion, the beekeeping 
industry is the most disorganized agricul- 
tural industry with which he has come in 
contact for a number of years. 

He exemplified this statement by say- 
ing that there is no apparent effort on the 
part of beekeepers as a whole to co-oper- 
ate in such important matters as the 
regulation of wholesale prices of honey or 
in standardizing the retail package or 
even in adopting a uniform method of 
grading honey. He said he knew it was 
true that there are a number of agencies, 
including county, state, and national or- 
ganizations of beekeepers as well as state 
and federal institutions directly interest- 
ed in the welfare of the beekeeping in 
dustry, but the inertia of the great rank 
and file of producers to co-operative ef- 
forts of marketing had not been over- 
come. He cited the experiences of the wool 
growers, the poultry industry, and the 
dairy industry before each had adopted 
measures to improve the grading and mer- 
chandising of their products, and said 
that the beekeeping industry has much 
in common with these and other organi- 
zations in which business methods are 
now used in carrying on their affairs. 

After hearing these statements from 
such a well-qualified observer, it was 


gratifying indeed to hear him say that 
in his opinion the future of the beekeep- 
ing industry would be greatly brightened 
and materially enhanced if beekeepers 
all over the country would only adopt 
some uniform method of merchandising 
their honey and co-operate in selling it in 
orderly manner. 

I then received a copy of Bulletin 221, 
published by the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, New York, entitled “Some Facts Con- 
cerning the Production and Marketing of 
Honey.” This bulletin, written by Dr. M. 
P. Rasmussen, an economist, contains 110 
pages filled with facts and figures of vi- 
tal interest to every beekeeper who pro- 
duces or sells honey. As a copy of it can 
be secured by any one for the asking, I 
will not take time or space to review it 
here. I will simply call attention to a few 
of the facts concerning what is reported 
on the sizes and types of honey contain- 
ers in use in the different parts of the 
country in which the surveys were made. 


Only a Few Sizes and Styles of 
Containers Needed 

One of the many enlightening things 
found in this report was the large number 
of containers used in merchandising hon- 
ey and the small volume of honey sold in 
a majority of the sizes used. A number 
of beekeepers in New York state, for in- 
stance, used 21 different sizes and three 
types of packages in selling extracted 
honey in 1926. Of the total amont of hon- 
ey sold (996,116 pounds), 96.52 per cent 
was sold in only six sizes of contain- 
ers. The balance of the honey served, pri- 
marily as a means of selling 15 differ- 
ent sizes of containers for the tin and 
glass manufacturers, These six sizes, to- 
gether with the percentage of volume of 
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honey sold in each, were listed as follows: 
the 60-pound tin can (41.17%), 5-pound 
tin pail (31.81%), 160-pound keg, wooden 
(17.14%), 10-pound tin pail (3.65%), 16 
ounce glass jar (1.60%), and a 36-pound 
tin can (1.15%). About 12 per cent of the 
honey was sold direct to consumers at the 
home of the producer during 1926 and 
1927, and about 5 per cent disposed of by 
house-to-house sales, while other methods 
of direct sales accounted for 21 per cent 
more. 
Best Sellers in Chain Stores 

Seventy-nine chain stores in different 
sections of the United States used 27 dif- 
ferent sizes of glass containers and four 
different sizes of tin containers in selling 
extracted honey in 1926 and 1927. Ninety 
per cent of all honey sold on the Pacifie 
coast by the chain stores included in this 
survey was sold in five sizes of glass con 
tainers and three sizes of tin containers. 
The sizes of these containers, together 
with the percentage of volume of extract- 
ed honey sold, were as follows: 5-pound 
(26.04%), glass 
(23.55%), 24-ounee glass (16.99%), 15 
ounce glass (6.999%), 10-pound tin pail 
(5.46%), (4.87%), 60 
pound tin (4.37%), and the 12-ounce glass 
(1.94%). 

During 1926 extracted honey was sold 
in 36 different sizes and four types of 
containers by 411 stores in New York 
City and 19 of these sizes were used to 
sell only 4 per cent of the total volume. 
The 2%-pound tin pail, the 1-pound tin 
can, 14-ounce glass jar, 8-ounce glass jar, 
16-ounce glass jar, 5-pound tin pail, and 
the 5-ounce glass jar were used to sell 
79.21 per cent of the total volume. 

Chicago was a bit more conservative 
than New York and sold extracted honey 
in only 25 different sizes in 294 retail food 
stores in 1926. Here again we find that 
only a few sizes were needed to sell the 
largest portion of the entire volume. The 
5-pound tin pail, the 8-ounce glass jar, and 


tin pails 4S-ounce 


23-ounce’ glass 


the 16-ounce glass jar were the most popu 
lar sellers, 

These facts alone seem to indicate that 
many beekeepers or bottlers are on the 
verge of becoming agents for the manu- 
facturers of tin and glass containers and 
are using honey as an added inducement 
to create sales for this type of merchan- 
dise. But seriously, such a large type of 
containers for one food product is enough 
to bewilder not only the retailer but also 
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the consumer and many are no doubt in- 
fluenced to buy other products in which 
there is less confusion in containers. And 
when one couples with this great array of 
containers, the many colors and flavors of 
honey placed on the market, the major- 
ity of which are not indicated on the con- 
tainer, together with an absence of ad- 
vertising, is it any wonder that even the 
goodness of honey itself is not sufficient 
to sell more than 2% pounds: to the aver- 


age consumer during the entire year? 


Standardization of Grades Greatly 
Needed 

Every producer knows that honey can 
not be graded and standardized as easily 
beans, 
sugars, syrups, and the like, but is there 
any need for such a multiplicity of con- 
tainers? The New York reports clearly il 
lustrate no such need. Standard grades of 


as such food supplies as eggs, 


honey have been proposed time and time 
again but have never been universally 
adopted. It is gratifying, however, to see 
that the present U. 8. Grading Rules for 
honey have been adopted by some state 
associations as standard and it is hoped 
that others will fall in line with this 
movement. 

While we are considering this question 
of standard grades, why not adopt as 
standard a few of the containers that 
have proved to be the best sellers and dis- 
ecard all others for the general retail 
trade? If in addition we label every hon- 
ey container with the floral source from 
which the honey was produced, we will 
have made considerable progress toward 
the orderly merchandising of our prod- 
uct. The result will be greater confidence 
on the part of the retailer and consumer 
and this confidence is needed to sell any 
product. 


Blending to Standardize Flavor 


The question of whether all honeys 
should or should not be blended into a 
few mixtures and these made standard for 
all honeys placed on the retail market is 
which the majority would no 
doubt agree if such a method were physi- 
eally possible. When honey is produced 
by such a large number of individuals, 


one on 


the majority of them being small produc- 
ers, and when so many different colors and 
flavors are produced, the cost of produe- 
ing a few uniform blends out of the en- 
tire lot would be prohibitive. The answer 
seems to lie in a greater development of 
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the home market for honey produced lo- 
cally and in the development of a small 
number of blends for the principal retail 
centers of honey not so well known as the 
sage, orange, and clover honeys. 
Convention time is coming around 
again when beekeepers from all sections 
as well as the national organization will 
be meeting to discuss their own individual 
problems. It can not be too strongly rec- 
ommended that this question of standardi- 
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zation as applied to containers, grades, 
and labeling of retail packages be made 
the main topic for consideration. The 
American Honey Producers’ League meet- 
ing is scheduled for St. Louis on Feb- 
ruary 6-8, after most state conventions 
have been held, and would undoubtedly 
be willing to co-ordinate recommendations 
sent it by the different state organiza- 
tions on this question. 
Davis, California. 
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“Profitable. “Winter “Work for “Beekeepers 


E. R. Root 
Supplying the “Dealers with Goney; Gandy Equipmenr~ for 
“Reducing “Bee-Yard Labor 


During the time of the year when many 
farmer beekeepers and most professionals 
are not busy, it is opportune to suggest 
some things that can be done to advan- 
tage to save labor during the season of 
rush. 

I suggested in last issue several aids in 
selling honey. Most beekeepers should try 
to sell their honey locally during the win- 
ter months. To glut the big markets is a 
mistake, especially during this period of 
depression. Roadside selling and display- 
ing honey in groceries with live bees to 
attract attention, offer the best solution 
for winter selling. In short, many if not 
most beekeepers should employ their sur- 
plus time during winter in moving their 
crop with the hope and definite expecta 
tion of disposing of it before the next sea- 
son’s crop comes in. To that end I wish to 
recommend the course taken by some bee 
keepers in having a special light delivery 
truck that serves the dual purpose of a 
family ear and a machine that can be 
used for business. 

The Most Practical Automobile for the 
Average Beekeeper 

Mr. B. F. Bell, Kingston Mines, Ili- 
nois, has an outfit that can be and is used 
both as a pleasure vehicle and a business 
ear. The light car builders now have spe- 
cial bodies with a door opening in the 
rear and an ample seat in front. Mr. Bell 
and wife came to the summer beekeepers’ 
meeting at Lewiston, Illinois, last summer. 
I admired his machine and before I left I 
took a snapshot of it with him and his 
wife in the foreground (Fig. 1). On the 


panel on each side is a neat, attractive 
honey sign that advertises Mr. Bell and 
his honey all over his part of the country. 
No matter where he goes, he is always in 
a position to deliver his honey to road- 
side stands or groceries, or to pick up de- 
sirable lots of honey when he is sold out, 
or go to a bee convention. There are many 
beekeepers who have such outfits, and I 
admire their good business sense. 

[ am always sorry to see a nice five- 
passenger car with fine upholstered seats 
loaded down with heavy cans or cases of 
honey piled all over the seats and in the 
the Such loads are 
the cushions, soil and wear out 
the covering in a short time. When one 
has an outfit like Mr. Bell’s, he ean carry 
his family or his men to the yards, or 500 
pounds of honey. If he carries the latter 
not break back in 
lifting heavy cases of honey over the tops 


space between seats. 


hard on 


he does have to his 
of the seats as in an ordinary five-passen- 
ger sedan. The machine 
makes it possible to slide the cases of 
honey on a wheelbarrow without lifting. 
When a man gets up into the sixties or 
seventies, this is no small item. 


rear door in a 


If I keep on driving over the country 
as I have been doing, taking along my 
constant and faithful partner of 47 years, 
I shall get a car like Mr. Bell’s and use 
the rear space for a bedroom at night and 
for a trunk and bedding during the day. 
By shoving or tilting the front seat for- 
ward there would be plenty of room to 
sleep. Tourists are numerous 
enough now so that one can go over the 


camps 
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country at a mere fraction of the cost of 
railroad fare and smash hotel bills into 
smithereens. 


Low Cost of Automobile Travel 


Last spring I drove 3500 miles through 
the South at a cost of $51.00 for oil and 
gasoline. Railroad fare for this distance 
would have about $265.00 for two 
of us. Had I gone by train I could not 
have reached all the points, and the taxi 
fares at usual rates would have swelled 
the figure to $300.00 instead of $51.00. 
My total tire cost for 30,000 miles was 
only $30.00, or one-tenth cent a mile, thus 
making a total of $54.50 chargeable to 
the trip. Moreover I could go and come 
when I pleased. It is no wonder that sub 
urban electric and steam 
plaining for want of passengers. 

The average beekeeper will find he can 
use an outfit like Mr. Bell’s during winter 
to deliver his honey all over his territory 
and get cash in the bargain. During these 
days of that 
thing. 


been 


cars are com- 


depression means every 


A Handy Home-made Wheelbarrow 

There are other things that a beekeeper 
ean do during winter besides’ preparing 
his supers and his frames of foundation 
for the next season’s crop. If he is a fair 
mechanic, he can make some tools and 
appliances that will greatly cut down his 
labor item during the timé of the year 
that he is the busiest and experienced 
help is hard to find. Unfortunately the 
average beeman can not afford to keep a 
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hired man the year around unless he also 
runs a farm. Even then most farmers let 
their help go during winter. 

On my travels last summer I ran across 
a couple of home-made wheelbarrows that 
were quite ingenious, better than any- 














Fig. 
for use in the apiary. The wheel and tire are 
from an old automobile. 


2.—Rubber-tired home-made wheelbarrow 


thing one ean buy. When I visited J. M. 
Cutts & Sons at Montgomery, Alabama, 
last spring, they showed me a wheelbar- 
row made of an old Ford wheel and some 
cross pieces of hard wood dressed to shape 
and bolted together. I don’t need to de- 
scribe it because the picture (Fig. 2) tells 
the story better and quicker than I can. 
A rubber tire partly inflated—and a sec- 
ond hand one at that on a wheelbarrow- 

absorbs all the rough places in a bee yard 
or road. This is no small item in the case 
of comb honey. It is no small item when 
one is wheeling a cross colony having a 
wide open entrance, The soft cushion of 
the pneumatic tire makes it much easier 











| 





Fig. 1.—Handy truck for delivering honey and family car combined. A door at the rear facilitates 
loading and unloading. 
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to push over rough places. Of course, I 
know that a pneumatic-tired wheelbarrow 
is not new, but it is one of these new old 
things that repeating once in a 
while. 

While visiting the Apalachicola River 
region last spring, an account of which I 
have given in recent issues of this journal, 
Mr. J. A. Whitfield of the Pride Mercan- 
tile Company, Wewahitchka, Florida, 
showed me, at one of their elevated plat- 
form apiaries, a wheelbarrow with a high 
back, or rather front, to keep filled supers 


needs 
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wheel trailer with springs and rubber 
tires, or a two-wheel trailer likewise with 
springs and a couple of wheelbarrows, one 
for each of two yards. The cushions will 
come handy for a bed at an outyard. The 
rest of the parts can be sold back for 
scrap iron. One should remember that to 
dismember an old Ford requires a cold 
chisel, a hack saw, and a monkey wrench. 
During these long winter days a farmer 
or beekeeper can convert these old Fords 
into something that is useful for the bee 
yards. 














Fig. 3.—A novel use for old automobile frames. They make excellent hive stands. 


from pitching forward when being wheel- 
ed to the extracting house. 

A rubber tired is not so neces- 
sary in this case, as there is always a 
nice board walk the 
hives. The high front is more necessary 
when empties are wheeled to the hives. 
When the load is tilted at an angle, the 
empty supers are liable to topple forward. 
This outfit equipped with a Model T Ford 
wheel and tire would be ideal for any bee 
yard, especially if the ground is uneven. 
Hive Stands from Old Automobile Frames 

On the same trip Mr. Cutts showed me 
how he made use of old Ford chassis 
frames, such as he could get at any auto- 
mobile junk yard, for hive stands. In Fig. 
3 you will see how he uses them. I don’t 
need to remind you that they will last a 
life time, held up any crop of honey, and 
that they are almost dirt cheap. When one 
can buy an old Ford complete for less 
than $5.00 he can make out of it a four- 


wheel 


between rows of 


How to Build a Trailer for Bee-Yard Work 

The best designed two-wheeled trailer 
I have yet seen was made by G. 8S. Grattis, 
of Ashtabula, Ohio. He wished to have 
something that would carry a heavier 
load, so he bought two Model A Ford 
wheels with tires. The outfit is shown in 
Fig. 4. The framework is made up of four 
panels, each of which is independent of 
the others. The uprights of each panel 
project beyond the frame and slide into 
metal sockets bolted to the body of the 
trailer. This makes it possible to remove 
any one of the end or side panels for load- 
ing or unloading. In either case the four 
panels are held together at the top cor- 
ners by metal hasps or locks. It takes but 
a moment to unhook or unlock any one 
panel for loading or unloading. 

The dimensions of the trailer body are 
immaterial, but the inside length and 
width should be such that ten-frame hives 
can be loaded without any waste of space. 
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Fig. 4—A homemade trailer built by G. S. Grattis, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


The slats should be cut to length and 
width at a sawmill or planing mill or 
beehive factory, after which they should 
be planed so as to take paint. A little 
eareful figuring will show the dimensions 
of each set of strips. The cross pieces or 
uprights, as here shown, are carefully 
marked to fit the sockets and then bolted 
to the horizontal pieces. Mr. Grattis said 
he prefers bolts because they are stronger 
and do not work loose on rough roads. The 
whole outfit fits in nicely with a coupe, 
as will be seen by reference to Fig. 4. 

Mr. Grattis had come to Medina for a 
load of supplies and was about to take 
out one of the panels to load when I asked 
him to wait a minute so that I could take 
a picture of it. He and the trailer were 
in front of our honey sales room, as shown 


on page 734 of the last issue. 
Light Truck with Home-made Rack for 
Handling Bees 


In Fig. 5 we have another ease of a 











Fig. 5—A homemade body and rack built to 
haul package bees to the station. 


home-made rack by J. M. Cutts & Sons, 
of Montgomery, Alabama. The framework 
is removable and built on the same gen- 
eral lines as those shown in Fig. 4. At the 
time of my visit last spring this truck was 
going to the office with 
loads of package bees. Before the truck 
was fully loaded I asked if I might take 
a picture to show how the body was built. 
It will be seen that it is made entirely of 
wood and bolted together. 


busy express 


It should be noted in passing that J. M. 
Cutts is one of the oldest of the queen 
breeders and package-bee producers in the 
Montgomery region, a man with a fine ree- 
ord and highly respected by his fellow 
co-laborers in the package-bee business. 

A disadvantage of a trailer and advan 
tage of a truck is that the 


g former re- 








Fig. 6.—Portable extracting house built by A. 
K. Whidden, Palo, California. Braces hold house 
teady 
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quires careful driving in making turns on 
congested streets and to back up requires 
more skill yet. A light truck is as easy 
to handle as a pleasure car. 
A Home-made Portable Extracting House 
During the winter months one who has 
a little skill, can make up a portable ex- 
tracting house on an old discarded auto- 
have the 
skill he ean call in a earpenter. It should 
be made as light as possible; to that end 
thin lumber should be used for the body 
and light muslin for windows. In Fig. 6 
we have an outfit used by A. K. Whidden 
of Palo, California. 


mobile chassis. If one does not 
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The lower framework should be sup- 
ported by a couple of 2 x 8’s, long enough 
to reach and project beyond the chassis 
at each end, On these two, placed between 
the wheels, should be nailed a floor of two 
inch stuff. The 2 x 8’s and the floor work 
should be securely bolted to the chassis, 
after which the superstructure can be put 
on as here shown. While in use, the build- 
ing should be braced, as shown, especial- 
ly if the old type of extractor is used and 
the combs are of unequal weight. With 
the new radial extractors, bracing is not 
so necessary but advisable. 


Medina, Ohio. 
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Our Dational Organization of “Beekeepers 


Prof. H. F. Wilson 


The ‘Proposed @hange in. the Constitution, and a New Name 
for thee American. Goney *Producers’ Leaguer 


Whether 
Honey 


the American 
League should be 
changed is a question that should be de 
cided only after 


the name of 


Producers’ 


a thorough study and 
analysis of the situation. There may be 
the might be 
changed in part, or in whole. Perhaps the 


two reasons why name 
word “League” is misleading, since it has 
heen suggested that this term suggests a 
fighting organization, which might bring 
about the opposition of certain members 
of Congress or State Legislatures, and it 
might be better to change the word to 
However, the 
not a fighting name, at 
least a fighting spirit, so that, regardless 


“Association.” association 


should have, if 
of the name, it can make its power felt 
when And if the name is 
changed on this basis, it might be just as 
well to change it back to the old “North 
American Beekeepers’ Association.” The 
second consideration which might be 
while the name to 
some such title, as the “United States-Ca- 
nadian Bee Industries Association.” 

No change in name will in any way in- 


necessary. 


worth is to change 


crease the efficiency of the League, or 
build up its membership, except temporar- 
ily. Unless the history and development 
of the association is constantly kept be 
the the association, it 
will be only two or three years, at the 


fore members of 


most, until someone will want to change 
the name again, and perhaps provide a 


new plan of organization. If the success 
of the national association depends alone 
upon the name that it bears, then there 
is little merit in having a national asso- 
ciation. The success of the association, re- 
gardless of name, will depend upon the 
personnel of the beekeepers, the members 
of the association, and the association cf 
ficers. 
Records Reveal National Organization’s 
Struggles for Betterment 

Every conceivable plan for building up 
the national association has been proposed 
at one time or another. Dividing the ter- 
ritory, and semi-annual meetings have 
been proposed. The following quotation 
from an editorial by George W. York in 
the “American Bee Journal” for October 
4, 1894, page 423, illustrates the matter. 
Mr. York proposed two meetings every 
year. It was his opinion that when the 
conventions were held in the West, bee- 
keepers in the East could not afford to at- 
tend, and it was his opinion that during 
the first week in October, one should be 
held in the West, and a second held in 
the East during the first week in April. It 
was Mr. York’s belief that the Association 
could have twice the members that it then 
had. He said: meetings 
could then be held as far west as Califor- 
nia, and as far south as Texas; Maine and 
Canada would have their conventions, and 
thus there would be twice the opportun 


“Occasionally 
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ity there now is to hold the meetings in 
favorite cities in all parts of our great 
country.” 

Mr. F. H. Richardson, writing about 
the North American, on page 690 of the 
“American Bee Journal” for November, 
1894, suggests: “Would it not be better to 
divide the North American Beekeepers’ 
Association into four general divisions— 
north, east, south and west divisions, with 
four divisional meetings per year at dif- 
ferent times?” He further suggests that 
each division be separate and distinct, ex- 
cept that they all be under an advisory 
council consisting of the ex-president of 
each division for the two preceding years. 
“This would fix it so that all could attend 
a meeting each year, and by the delegates 
the whole country would be represented 
at each meeting. Each division should be 
so strong in members that it should be no 
hardship to send the delegates and pay all 
of his, her or their, expenses.” 

Regional Associations 

Mr. W. E. Anderson, of Louisiana, has 
suggested a more or less similar plan giv- 
en in detail on pages 171-173 of the Bee- 
keepers’ Item, for April, 1931. He has put 
a great deal of thought into his plan, and 
it might be worth while to make an effort 
toward putting it into operation. 

Mr. Anderson proposes that the United 
States be divided into four fegions with 
a regional association for each. The na- 
tional would 
by two representatives of each regional 


association be represented 


association. These representatives would 


meet annually for an executive session 
during one of the regional meetings. 
Every fifth year the qnnual meeting 


would be held “at some place as nearly 
centrally located in the United States as 
possible. Then the annual meetings of the 
various organizations the fifth 
year would be scheduled with that of the 
national meeting, thus giving regular re- 
gional meetings annually for four years 
with a truly national meeting the fifth 
year.” He proposes that the financing of 
the Association be done through assess- 
ments regional organiza- 
tions in proportion to the revenue derived 
from the beekeeping industry in that re 


regional 


made against 


gion. 

My experience with the beekeepers of 
America and a study of the history of 
their organization leads me to believe that 
any plan of this kind is doubtful of suc- 
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cess, and can be successful only when 
there are a sufficient number of interested 
leaders in regional areas to develop or- 
ganized groups in these areas and keep 
them going. There are very few beekeep- 
ers who will be able to do this, because of 
a lack of stenographie facilities and the 
organization would naturally fall 
the hands of state officials, either 
teachers or apiary inspectors. 


work 
into 


It is entirely possible that one or more 
regional organizations might be develop- 
ed whereby such a plan could be set up. 
To attempt to divide the United States 
into four divisions with Canada as a 
fifth, would, I 
against the full success of this plan. The 
limit of travel for 90 per cent of the bee 
keepers will be their state boundary lines. 


am quite sure, mitigate 


Great Beekeeping Regions of 
United States 


for instance, consider the nat- 
ural boundaries for possible successful di- 
the first California 
is a region by itself, separated from the 
distances, 
mountain and Western 
Oregon, western Washington and British 
Columbia form distinet 
from the sections in the eastern part of 
these states. Eastern Oregon and eastern 
Washington would naturally fall into the 
same group of states as Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, and Nevada, 
because the principal source of nectar is 


Let us, 


visions. In place, 


surrounding states by great 


ranges, deserts. 


another region 


alfalfa, with sweet clover as a secondary 
souree. Arizona and New Mexico are dis- 
tinctly separated from the other regions 
mentioned, unless it should be the desert 
sections of Arivona, New Mexico and 
southern California. 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas and portions of Iowa, southern 
Illinois, and the northern part of Missouri 
fall into another group in which there is 
a large supply of nectar from sweet clo- 
ver. The Red River Valley of Minnesota 
would also fall into this group. Sweet clo- 
ver honey is also produced to a certain ex- 
tent in 
Wisconsin, but the larger portion of Min- 
nesota, practically all of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, New York, and the New England 
states secure their main nectar supply 
from white dutch and alsike clover. In all 
of these sections there are spotted areas 
where some alfalfa or sweet clover honey 


limited sections of southwestern 


northern Illinois, 
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may be secured, but as a rule, it is not an 
important part of the crop. 

From Maryland south, and as far west 
as the Mississippi River, there are a va 
riety of plants which produce nectar in 
large quantities, providing an entirely 
different variety of honeys from those se- 
cured almost any place else in the United 
States. Canadian honey comes from clo 
vers and alfalfa and so, with the honey 
from the entire northern United States, 
buckwheat, the 
the white honeys upon the basis of which 
our grading system has been developed. 


except forms sourees of 


Texas, because of her varied floral sources, 
distinet from the rest, might well form a 
region. Just now the important business 
of the South is package bees and queens, 
but sooner or later there will be a division 
of honey sourees entirely separate from 
the package business. 
Great Distances Prevent Attendance From 
Wide Area 

To hold a regional meeting in the west- 
ern part of the United States would mean 
that those who attend regional 
meeting would in eases have to 
travel 1000 miles or more. The distances 


such a 


some 


are entirely too great to secure any great 
attendance. Beekeepers of western Oregon 
and western Washington seldom attend 
meetings on the other side of the state, 
beeause of the great distance to be cov- 
ered, and the expense involved. 
Numerous attempts have been made to 
develop a regional organization with the 
states of Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Meetings have been held at 
the cities near the state line within these 
states, and the 
most prosperous times, *has brought not 
more than four or five 


adjoining states, the 


Illinois 
Wisconsin. 


every meeting, even in 
from 
majority of those 
present being local beekeepers within 25 
to 50 miles of the meeting place. 


individuals 


Beekeepers will, to a 
give financial 
tions. They 


limited extent, 


support to state associa 


will not to this same extent 


give financial support to a national o1 
ganization, and their support to eithe: 
the state or national is almost entirely 


dependent upon the efforts of one or more 
individuals able to build up the organiza 
tions in which they are interested. It 
would not be difficult to levy an assess 
ment, but it would be next to impossible 
to collect even a small part of such an 
assessment. This has been the history of 


organizations of beekeepers in the United 
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States since 1860, and will, without ques- 


tion, be the history for many years to 


come, 


Difficulties in Way of Delegate System 


When it comes to attendance at the 
meeting of the delegates from these re- 


gions, there may be one or two beekeep 
ers represented, but the majority of the 
delegates will be state apiary inspectors 
and college professors whose expenses are 
paid from state funds, and if any open 
meetings are held, only 
will The 
ers’ League is 


local beekeepers 
come. American Honey Produe 
at the present time sup 
posed to work on a delegate plan. As a 
matter of fact, it has not been doing so 
for several years. The meetings have all 
been for discussion and the voting 
cn various questions and the officers has 
been by those in attendance, rather than 
by an absolute delegate system as pro- 
vided in the constitution. 

The been tried 
time and time again. It fails to operate 
beeause of a lack of delegates. Sometimes 


proxies have been used, and in any in 


open 


delegate system has 


stance where representation is given on 
the basis of any delegate having more 
than one vote, there is bound to be some 
dissatisfaction, 

From the experience and information 
available, it appears to me that the mc st 
successful method of organization among 
beekeepers is to have open meetings where 
every member who is present has an equal 
opportunity to express his view and vote 
on the motions brought before the con 
vention. There should be no restriction on 
the voting for the officers of the 
ciation. If fundg were available, it would 
probably work out much better to have a 
vote by mail, giving every member of the 
Association an opportunity to vote and 
permitting no proxies to be used. How- 
ever, the the committee ap 
pointed by Mr. Gwin is to present old 


Asso 


purpose of 


ideas in a new way for reorganization, 
and recommendations for possible changes 


in the We hope 


that will be enough leaders in bee 


constitution. 
there 


can only 
keeping, and beekeepers themselves pres 
ent at the coming convention to thorough 
ly diseuss the matter, and, after due de 
liberation, decide upon some definite plan. 
But whatever plan is decided upon should 
have at least a reasonable chance for 


Success, 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
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It is a peculiar 
trait of human psy- 
chology that trage- 
dy and humor are 


so closely related. 
Should a cannon 
ball take a man’s 


head off, it would be 
a tragedy. Should it 
barely miss him, it would be humor. 

' that 
amateul 


The most amusing incident by fai 
l ever witnessed was during an 
play. In the second act the villain com 
mitted suicide. As he hit the floor the eur 
tain was to be drawn. The acting was ex 
cellent as our director was the teacher in 
dramaties and oratory. So impressive was 
the scene that the man who was to draw 
one side of the curtain stood spell-bound, 
wholly forgetting what he was there for 
till the one on the other side had his cur 
tain drawn. This woke up the other man 
who then made a eurtain 
but caught his foot in the rug and fell 
flat on the floor beside the phoney corpse. 

He looked at 
astonished manner that the people roared. 


dash with his 


the audience in such an 
Even the corpse had to laugh. The house 
was convulsed to such an extent that the 
last act was not attempted for half an 
hour and was halted at times with bursts 
of laughter as something occurred to re 
mind them. This sudden change from the 
tragic suicide to the fat man’s falling flat 
on the floor caused the greatest hilarity it 
has ever been my lot to witness. 

A somewhat parallel case has kept me 
laughing off and on for forty years. | lived 
there the 
acquaintance of the slowest-witted man it 


in Wisconsin, and while made 


has ever been my misfortune to be asso 


ciated with. This man was always afte 
me to go with him into the woods and eut 
a hee tree. He knew of a tree that had 


had bees in it since the reeollection of the 


earliest settlers. During all that time, he 


assured me, the bees had been pouring 
honey into it until it must contain at 
least ten or eleven tubfulls. 


took 


which he 


Accordingly one day we 
after the 
a little piece into the woods. 1 
the 
trees for at 


our axes 


and went tree said 


was only 
brush and 


know we crawled through 


climbed over fallen least ten 


miles, though it seemed fifty, till we came 
to a white oak tree about two feet in dia 
meter. The opening where the bees went 
in was approximately 20 feet from the 
ground, The vines and underbrush were 
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We Cut a Bee Tree 
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thick around the 
tree but after clear- 
ing away some of it 
we began chopping. 
I was much 
on the chop and he 


never 


was little better, 
but after several 
hours of hard 


work, we had beavered in a ragged gash 
to such a depth that we could hear little 
welcome crackles from the tree which in 
formed us that it would not be long now. 

I told him he better not stand 
he was, direetly where the tree was going 
to fall, for, should it hit him, I would be 
compelled to make an entry in my ex- 
account, “Flowers, 25 cents.” He 
paid no heed but as the tree increased its 


where 


pe nse 


crackiness he chopped the faster while I 


was content to waste a few seconds and 
let the tree take its time, so I walked well 
to one side. Branches from nearby trees 


began falling as our tree slowly moved 





Then he began to crawl with genuine animation. 


through them but he heeded them not. 1 
yelled, “Hey, you! You better chase you 
self out of head 
liner in the obituary column in the eve 


there or you will be a 


ning paper.” 

By this time the tree was rapidly gain 
ing 
few 


back a 
the path of the 
onrushing tree and looked, up at it to see 


momentum and he stepped 


paces still right in 
whether or not it was going to hit the 
spot we had picked out for it or lodge in 
the branches of another tree. I was horri 
fied. At first I thought of rushing in and 
pulling him out of the way but managed 
61.) 


(Continued on page 
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~ From the Field 


of Experience - 





EXPERIENCE WITH PACKAGE BEES 
Details of Management Which Were a 
Large Factor in Good Crop 


Early last spring I received five pack 
ages of bees from a southern shipper, and 
the results obtained with them have been 
so satisfactory that they may be of some 
interest to other beekeepers, particularly 
in this locality. 

The bees were received on April 28 in 
the forenoon. The day being moderately 
warm, they were placed in the cellar in a 
dark corner, after giving them a drink of 
water. They were three-pound packages 
with a 25 when 
shipped. The mortality during shipping 


per cent overweight 
was very low, only a few hundred bees in 
each cage. 

The 


toward 


the cellar until 
they taken 
to the apiary, to be installed in their 
hives. Before this was done they were 
given all the sugar syrup they would 
take, by brushing it on the cages. Six 
standard frames containing full sheets of 
foundation were placed at one side of the 


bees were left in 


evening, when were 


10-frame hive and the package with the 
bees was placed next to them. After re 
the feed the 
queen-cage between the frames, the inner 


moving can and placing 
cover was put on and a 5-pound pail con 


taining heavy sugar syrup was inverted 
over the escape hole. An empty super was 
then placed on top and filled with pack 
ing material, The entrances were reduced 
to an inch or so, and a few sticks or boards 
were placed in front of each hive, a little 
to one side, to make the bees mark their 
location. 


The 


moved, 


the 
remaining 
of the 
foundation 


following 
the 
out, and the rest 


day cages were ré 
shaken 
frames with full 
were put in. The 
disturbed at this 


time. On May 1 the cages were removed. 


few bees 


sheets of 


queen-cages were not 


Since they were all empty, no further 
search was made. 


On May 
and all queens were found to be laying 


4, the colonies were examined 


nicely. The feed pail, in the meantime, 
all, three 5 
pound pails were taken by each colony. 
Bees carrying pollen were observed com- 


was kept well stocked. In 


ing in at that time. Dandelions were in 
bloom and appeared in the nearby fields 
by the millions. 

By May 10, eggs and brood in four 
frames was the average. On June 2 bees 
covered all 10 frames completely, and a 
second story was needed by about June 8. 

On June 18, most of the colonies had 
their two stories pretty well filled with 
brood. Further expansion of the brood- 
not de- 
sirable, so the story containing the queen 
was put below and an excluder inserted. 
A third story was then given. On July 10, 
the bees had four full stories and a shal- 


nest was deemed necessary or 


low super, and the flow was on in earnest. 
Two of the colonies started queen cells 


late in June. In each ease, the brood- 
chamber containing the queen was re 


moved, and placed on top of the super, 
over a moving screen, with a separate en- 
trance. Queen-cells were cut out, and no 
more cells were started after this. In due 
time a new queen was laying in the lower 
story. The old queen was then removed 
and the bees were united again simply by 


removing the screen. Thus the old queen 
was kept on the job until a new queen 
was laying and no time was lost. Of 


course, there was no swarming by any of 
the colonies. 
Here 


ed 1300 pounds of the finest quality honey 


are the results obtained: I extract 


and « shallow super completely filled and 
left for each colony for winter. Sixty of 
the finest combs were drawn out by each 
colony, and all of them are just raring to 
heat the 
Hansen, Kenosha, 


go out and reeord next 


Richard 


year. 
Wisconsin. 


STINGS A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM 


The Strange Fear of Angry Bees Mani- 
fested by Dumb Animals 


friends 
on ac- 
bee stings, after 


Two of my beekeeping were 


obliged to give up the business 
the effect of 


having kept bees for several years. Per- 


count of 
sonaily, I have had nothing but beneficial 
results from the numerous injections of 
while 
working with the bees. Until I took up 
beekeeping, first as a hobby and later as 


bee-sting poison I have received 
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a business, I was troubled with muscular 
rheumatism. This has entirely disappear 
ed, the poison acting as an antidote. 

Not being satisfied with my own diag 
nosis of my case, I had the opportunity 
to talk 
subject who stated that I was absolutely 
correct and sighted two cases that he had 
been called upon to attend. In one case the 
patient who was twisted all out of shape 


with a noted physician on the 


with rheumatism, had fallen over a bee 


hive, and, not being able to get away, 
was nearly stung to death. The doctor was 
called to treat him for the stings and he 
stated that when the patient had recov 
ered from the effects of the bee poison, 
he was as straight as anyone. 

It is a matter of a great deal of wonder 
to me, why animals seem to have such a 
deadly terror of the sting of a bee. Is it 
hecause they instinctively know that bees 
live in great numbers and that if a sting- 
ing fury is aroused they may be stung to 
death? 

As an illustration, one hot day last sum 
mer I was busily engaged inspecting 
brood-chambers in my apiary. The neigh- 
bor next to me had an orchard adjoining 
pastured a herd of cattle. 
Finally the bull spotted me in my white 
Whether it was that or the red 


bandana handkerchief I had bound around 


in which he 
hee suit. 


my forehead to keep the sweat out of my 
eyes, or whether he just didn’t want me 


around, I don’t know, but with a roar of 


rage he charged at me. Luckily there was 


a barbed wire fence between us, but on 


he came, tearing up the turf with his 
hoofs and bellowing like mad. Then he 


would change his taecties by lying on his 


side and plowing up the sod with his 
horns, 

I tried to drive him off by pelting him 
with rocks, but he paid not the slightest 
attention, except to bellow all the louder, 
foaming at the mouth. The situation was 
getting on my nerves for I expected him 
to charge through that old fence at any 
bellowing became 
IT must act and 
aet quickly. I could see at a glance that 


I must have help and at once or give up 


moment and as _ his 


louder and fiereer, IT knew 


my work and run for my life. 
The a little cross that day 
and during the uproar made by the bull, I 


bees were 
took down the supers none too gently from 
one of my most populous colonies. I was 
surrounded almost instantly by thousands 
of cross bees, Edging slowly over to the 
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fence where the bull was still pawing up 
the earth, I got as close as possible to the 
fenee and waited patiently. Suddenly he 
gave look of terror came into 
his eyes, he gave a half dozen kicks with 
his hind feet, turned tail and beat it. 
About a half hour later he had evident- 
ly forgotten all about the bees and back 


a snort, a 


he charged, bellowing as he came. I work 
ed the same scheme on him again and this 
time he did not stop running until he was 
out of the lot. 

What had little 
only half an inch long to frighten so thor 


power those insects 


oughly this vicious animal which would 


have fought an elephant had he the 
chanee. The shock of the rocks with which 
I hit him must have hurt more than the 


stings of a hundred bees. 

I have seen but one dog, a little Boston 
bull, that the 
after being stung a few times. Horses are 


would not run from bees 
also very much afraid of bees, but, as I 
said before, I often wonder why.—M. G. 


Eldred, Ontarioville, Illinois. 
— Ao 


PLAN FOR MEETING PRICE CUTTER 
How to Hold Trade Without Lowering 
Prices to Meet Outside Competition 


in 5-gallon 
cans at 6 to 7 cents a pound. A few put 
up this honey in 5-pound pails and retail 
40 to 
ducers sell 5-pound pails to the stores at 


Retailers are buying honey 


them for 55 cents each. Some pro 
35 to 40 cents each, while 45 cents is about 
the top price received by the grower. The 
retailers sell at wide range, 39 cents to 59 
cents, 50 cents being the average figure 
asked. 

My experience is that as much honey 
will sell at 55 cents retail as at 50. There 
fore, I 
few will sell at 50 cents. This price forces 


charge the retailer 45 cents and 
them to ask 55 cents or more. Under pres 
ent market conditions this price is as high 
as it is possible to go. Considering that 1 
can save my 60-pound cans and eases and 
do not supply any cases with the 5-pound 
bad 


The price procurable for honey in glass 


pails, it is not a price, 

helps out the average for one’s crop. Two 
collars and twenty-five cents a dozen for 
pints holding 22 ounces net is good. A 7- 
ounce retail at 10 cents sells 
to the $1.90 of two 
dozen. This figures about 11 cents a pound 


tumbler to 


retailer at per case 
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for the honey, but is more work to put 
up. 

Under present marketing conditions it 
is not necessary to sell to wholesalers or 
furnish cases. Delivery in most cases can 
direct to the retailer and the 
cases and eartons hauled back home. 

When [I run up against competition from 
some distant beekeeper, say 5-pound pails 
selling at 39 cents, I offer the grocer ex 


be made 


tracted honey at 6 cents a pound and pails 
at 6 cents each. By filling these pails him 
self he can save 35 cents on a case of 12 
5-pound pails over the lower quotation. In 
this way I meet cut-price competition but 
do not cut the price of my labeled 
5-pound pails. In fact, I lose little busi- 
ness to the cutter of prices because of 
bulk price talking point.—Wesley 
Soulder, Colorado. 


this 
Foster, 


REQUEENING AUTOMATICALLY 


Plans Which Work Well in Some Locali- 
ties Are Not Suited to Others 


My experience differs so much from Mr. 
the article, “Re- 
on page 750, De- 


Deyell’s mentioned in 
queened Automatically,’ 
cember issue, that I am writing to show 
how different locations make such a dif- 
ference. I might say that my experience 
with this problem dates back to 1912, hav 
life up to date with the 


, 


ing spent my 
bees. 

I have the food 
chamber for years, either the full-depth 
or shallow, depending on the amount of 
in the both 
shallow and full-depth extracting supers 
for honey production. I would hate to de 


used and preached 


stores brood-chamber. I use 


pend upon my bees to do their own re- 
queening; they might do it, but how many 
unprofitable years would I have. 

Generally I try to have all 
headed with queens not over two years old 
at most; all of the superseding, which is 
very small, will be done in the spring just 
before the honey flow and practically none 
after our main honey flow from tupelo is 


eolonies 


over, 
The thing of letting the bees do the re- 
queening has cost beekeepers in the South 


more than any other item of the business. 
I believe the inspectors will agree with me 
in this. I know that Mr. Foster, our state 
man, will. And who is in a better position 
to know than the inspector? 
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I have never worked bees in the North, 
but I do know conditions vary in states 
and even in adjoining counties. But I be- 
lieve that there is more honey, equipment, 
and time lost for the want of a good queen 
than any other cause. The want of a well 
filled food-chamber comes next. 

A good queen and plenty of stores will 
eut the cost of operating and increase 
profits. In fact, these two items make the 
difference between failure and success. I 
find that I must be the judge of the queen 
and never leave it to the bees, for as a 
rule, they will wait so long that it will 
mean the loss of a crop if not the entire 
colony. 

I don’t think that worked 
any harder in your location than ours, nor 


queens are 
any longer. On examining a few colonies 
today (December 6) I found brood in all 
two 
some queens work just about the entire 
but 
months. Quite often we have two peaks 
of brood-rearing, the first in spring for 
the main honey flow from tupelo and then 
for the flows. If 
your plan would work with us we could 
save a lot of time and expense.—N. Fore- 
hand, DeLand, Florida. 


stages in colonies. This shows that 


year, most of them only about ten 


mangrove or summer 


—s & os 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


Able to 
(page 731, December issue) 


The 
Their Lives” 
caught my attention at once. The article 
under the heading shows careful thought 
and that 
keepers thinking. During the last 15 years 
| have conducted many experiments hav- 
the best method of putting 
winter and certainly agree 


heading, “Bees Prolong 


touches a matter will set bee 


view 
for 
with all points taken in this article. 

The article on page 740, “Characteris- 
tics of Various Races of Bees,” by Erwin 
(. Alfonsus is very interesting and to my 


ing in 


bees up 


notion about the most complete and in- 
structive history of the many races we 
have ever had. I looked in vain, though, 
for some data on those nasty little black 
stingers, the Punies, brought to this coun- 
try some time ago. As far as I have heard, 
their origin has never been suggested. I 
would not be surprised if they originated 
the Punic wars between 


during second 


Rome and North Africa, and they may be 
a cross between the Roman ant and the 
African mosquito. 
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There has been quite a lot in the bee 
journals lately about fermentation of 
honey when left in storage. On page 771, 
Mr. Fowler asks, “would not a standard 
weight of honey be a good thing?” We 
have a number of 30-pound pails contain- 
ing honey more than two years old, and a 
small quantity older than that, and no in- 
diecation of fermentation. This honey was 
stored in a cool place, where the tempera 
ture is pretty even. 

The new American grading rules speci 
fy a minimum of 11 pounds 12 ounces to 
the gallon of 231 eubic inches at 65° F. 
to be eligible to U. S. Faney or U. 8. No. 
1. Some western honey and some eastern 
honey as well weighs 12 pounds to the 
gallon. That eall in 
Canada the wine measure gallon. Our im- 


would be what we 
perial gallon in comparison to the wine or 
American gallon works out as five to six, 
that is, five of our gallons are equal in 
bulk to six American gallons. The Ontario 
Co-operative Honey Producers, Limited, 
has set the standard at 12 pounds to the 
wine gallon. We sent a sample to Mr. W. 
A. Weir, president of the company, to be 
tested and he reported that the sample 
weighed well over 13 pounds to the wine 
gallon. We tier up our supers, leaving the 
honey on the hives until just before the 
dark honey flow starts. While this no 
doubt has something to do with the free- 
dom from fermentation, we would like to 
know more about it.—J. F. Dunn, Ridge- 
way, Ontario. 


—s A os 
ELIMINATION OF CROSS BEES 


Keeping Peace in the Apiary and at the 
Same Time the Good Will of Neighbors 


Wouldn’t it be fine if we could always 
work our bees without being stung up un 
mereifully once in a while? Some bee- 
keepers say they never use a smoker or 
veil. I not in that class, I am 
sorry to say. 


hee am 

One of my first experiences with cross 
bees was in northern Michigan about 15 
vears ago. I bought over 200 colonies from 
a beekeeper who was fair enough in the 
not to any 
claims about the gentleness of his bees. 
He said that he had some hybrid bees and 
that he didn’t care what color the bees 
were so long as they brought in the juice. 


transaction make exorbitant 
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I bought the bees early in the spring, 
and, of course, did not have time to re- 
queen that spring. Some of the hybrid 
bees would follow me all over the apiary, 
striking my veil and stinging my hands 
whenever they got a chance. It used to 
make me so mad that I would get a pad- 
dle, retreat to my favorite resting place 
under an apple tree, where I would kill 
those pestering bees by the hundreds. It 
made no difference as to the number I 
killed, were called into 
and the attack would continue until eve- 
rather, the col- 
ony that put up the most honey was hy 


reserves action 


ning. The best colony, or, 
brid. I never opened that hive unless it 
was absolutely necessary. 

Right beside that hybrid colony stood a 
colony not at all vicious, but quite gentle 
and easy to handle. This nice, docile col- 
ony was no good at all for gathering sur- 
plus honey. In fact, it had only one partly- 
filled the hybrid colony 
standing beside it had six deep supers 


super whereas 
pretty well filled. Occasionally as I passed 
by this nice, gentle colony I would give 
the hive a few swift kicks to see if I could 
put some life into the bees, but they didn’t 
have gumption enough to stand up for 
their own rights. 

Well, to get on to the real part of my 
story, along in the fall at the close of the 
buckwheat flow, I walking 
up through the apiary one cool morn- 
ing and thought I would look into a 
hive. The bees had not yet started out to 
work. I hadn’t done a very good job of 
lighting my smoker, as I found when I 
had oecasion to use it after cracking the 
the hive. It looked as though 
those bees were waiting for me. When I 


honey was 


cover of 


raised one corner of the cover they boiled 
out of the top and the entrance, attacking 
me in mass formation. Those bees literally 
covered me from head to foot, crawling up 
pants, forcing their 
way under the edge of my bee veil and 
stinging right through my pants, sweater, 
and everything else I had on. I quickly 
decided that a hasty retreat was in order 
so I made for a clump of bushes at the 
side of the apiary. I didn’t run, but I have 
fast before 
crawled around under the bushes on my 
hands and knees and remained there for 
a time until most of the bees left. That is 
the only time I have been driven from an 
apiary. 

I was comparatively young and inno- 


my legs under my 


never walked so or since. I 
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cent at the time, and that experience 
taught me to have my smoker ready for 
business and also never to open up a pow- 
erful colony for curiosity’s sake, especial- 
ly during a buckwheat honey flow. You 
fellows in the buckwheat region will know 
what I am talking about. 

Since that time I have had some fur- 
ther experiences with cross bees, in fact, 
I have been compelled to move commer- 
cial apiaries, right in the midst of a good 
honey flow, and that is no fun. It isn’t so 
bad when the bees confine their attacks to 
those who manipulate the hives, but when 
they take out innocent 
pedestrians or teams of horses in culti- 
vated fields, something must be done. 


their spite on 


It seems to me that this difficulty can 
be overcome. Some strains of bees are just 
naturally mean and look for trouble at all 
times, except possibly when they are so 
full of nectar that they can’t fight. The 
beekeeper who is unwilling to requeen 
with queens from a gentle strain and con- 
tinues keeping vicious bees should locate 
them in the middle of a woods, away from 
highways and cultivated fields, preferably 
in an surrounded by trees 
where the bees are compelled to fly up 


open space 


and over. When it is necessary to manipu 
late the hives and remove surplus honey, 


armor plates as well as wire bee veils 
must be used. 
I have come to the conelusion that a 


reasonably gentle strain of bees can be 
handling. Of 
course, commercial beekeepers know that 


made cross by improper 
it is practically impossible to manipulate 
hives according to Hoyle at all times, es 
pecially when there is so much work to 
be done in a comparatively short time. 
are not 
ideal for working bees, but it seems that 
the work must be done and the tendeney 
is to tear into big colonies, even though 


Sometimes weather conditions 


conditions are unfavorable. Powerful col 
onies naturally resent such treatment, and 
rightfully so. We should, I think, be a 


little more considerate of the rights of the 


bees. 
Then, too, I think that skunks fre- 
quently molest bees and make them vi- 


cious. T have had a eolony of bees jump 
on me as soon as T removed the cover. One 
glance at the alighting-board of the hive 
showed that skunl» had been bothering 
that colony the previous night. So it is up 
to us to do away with the skunks, not only 


because they make bees vicious, but also 
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because they reduce the population of the 
colonies. 

Some claim that placing an apiary in 
the woods, under the shade of trees, has 
a tendency to make the bees cross. It may 
be that the branches of trees interfering 
with the flight of bees have a tendency 
to irritate them. I am not sure about this. 

This discussion brings up the question 
as to whether it is possible to have a 
strain of gentle bees that are as good for 
storing surplus honey as cross bees which 
are usually good workers. In other words, 

industriousness be 
Well, that is some- 
thing for bee and queen breeders to work 
on. I am convinced that for the good of 
the industry we must keep bees that are 


and 
bees ? 


can gentleness 


combined in 


reasonably gentle and so far as possible 
we should respect the rights of our bees. If 
good deal of the joy of 
beekeeping, and incidentally we may lose 
Jack Dey 
Root Company 


we don’t we lose a 


the respect of our neighbors. 
ell, Manager of The A. I. 
Apiaries, Medina, Ohio. 


A STRIKING OBSERVATION HIVE 


One That Can Easily be Made During 
Winter Months 


Judging from the number of letters re- 
ceived in regard to the “split hive” de 
scribed by me on page 762 in the Deeem 
ber, 1931, issue of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
there 
would be interested in a detailed descrip- 


ture, must be many readers who 
tion of how to construct this hive. If prop 
erly constructed and if care is taken to 
insure a neat job, the product will be an 
observation hive that will prove its mer 
its no matter where it is shown. 
At first a 


secured, 


new 8-frame hive should be 


bottom-board, 


consisting of 


brood-chamber, comb-honey super with 
section holders, inner cover, and metal 
cover. Be sure that the boards in this 


hive are not warped, as there would then 
probably be some trouble with the glass. 
that all 
smooth. Don’t attempt to use a home-made 


See also parts are clean and 
hive, nor an old hive, as we want the fin 
ished produet to look the best possible. 
Nail up the brood-chamber, using slim 
nails so that the wood will not split; bore 
holes for the nails if necessary. The side 
rails and end rail of the bottom-board can 


next be nailed to the brood-chamber in 











p 


re Ph 
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their respective places with the narrow 
space up. The comb-honey super should 
next be nailed together, not forgetting the 
tin rests for the holders which should be 
cut off in the middle and shortened a little 
to allow for the saw cut later. The comb 
honey super is now fastened to the brood 
chamber by means of corrugated tacks, or 
hive staples, which are to be driven in 
from the inside of the hive, staggered as 
shown in the view at h. 

Next measure off carefully and draw 
perpendicular lines through the middle of 
the two ends of the hive as it is now 
nailed up, and, with a fine toothed saw, 
eut the hive into two equal parts. Cut the 
tin rabbets in the middle and nail them 
in place, and with hive staples as shown 
at a, fasten the end pieces of the super 
and, body together, driving them into the 
end cuts that were just made with the saw, 
but take care that they will not be in the 
way of the glass. The bottom-board can 
now be completed by sawing the floor 
boards down so that a cleat b, %”x”, 
ean be nailed to the exposed ends to hold 
them rigid. The small block e¢, in the en- 
trance near the glass, is to hold that cor- 
ner rigid in place. 

The entrance should be covered with 
wire screen on the inside where it will not 
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One-half of split hive showing details of con- 
struction. 


be shown. The bottom-board should in ad- 
dition to this, have a hole or a slot of sev- 
eral square inches covered with screen as 
shown at d. The inner cover must be re 
constructed and made into a screen along 
the lines of a ventilated escape board and 
nailed to the super permanently. This 
gives plenty of ventilation under ordi 
nary circumstances. The metal cover 
should, like the hive, be nailed up first 
and then sawed in two. The galvanized 
metal should be eut with a pair of tin 
snips, but do not fasten it to the cover 

















The split observation hive is an excellent means of attracting attention to honey in display win- 
dows or in exhibits of honey at fairs. 
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before the latter is painted. The cleats, e, 


e, inside of the cover, should be 1” thick 
to provide space for ventilation. All 
rough places and corners of the hive 


smoothed off with 
ready for the paint. 


It should be 


should be sandpaper 


the inside 


and on all edges exposed by the saw cuts. 


shellacked on 


Two coats should be applied. If shellae is 


not available, varnish may be used. The 
outside of the hives should be painted 
with two good coats of white enamel 


which will give it a fine luster. The gal 
vanized metal of the cover, if bright, will 
not need painting as it really looks better 
without it. 

The glass should be of double strength, 
a full 4” 


brackets made from bright pieces of tin 


and more natural 


thick. This is held in place by 


” 


or other suitable metal 2”x%4” and nailed 


to the hive as shown at g, g, and folded 
into U shapes over the glass as seen at 
f, f. The folding is best done over the 


edge of a steel square. The glass, which is 
held by five of these brackets, is slid up 
ward for removal and the hive is stocked 
from this opening. Two frames of brood 
with adhering bees and two frames partly 
filled with honey is about the right amount 
for stocking each half. Queens may be 
used in each part, but for short displays 
they are not essential. Use only new white 
combs for displays as the darker combs 
are not so attractive. A lot of enjoyment 
be derived from this hive if care is 
taken in its makeup. Use the best of ma- 
terial; the job itself is not difficult.—G. 
A. Pauli, Pueblo, Colorado. 


will 


BEES, FLOWERS BEST TEACHERS 


Fitting Management to Peculiarities of 
Season Requires Careful Study 


[have beena beekeeper since 1921 with 
1925, 
year I captured 
and started all 
again. I have never had over twenty colo 
and I 


farming. I enjoy working with them. 


the exception of one when | 
The 


stray swarms 


vear, 


sold my bees. next 


two over 


nies, keep them as a sideline to 

I have read many books about bees and 
almost all the booklets that I could get, 
but I have learned that I the 
most by working with them and by study- 
they 
gather nectar from. No two years seem to 
be alike, so no set rule can be used. 


can learn 


ing the bees and the plants that 
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producing better crops 
nearly every year. Since this is not con- 


| have been 


sidered an extra good honey section, I 
think I have done quite well. One colony 
that I started from a two-pound package 
the South produced 240 
sections of honey. The bees arrived about 
May fruit 
ning to blossom. I produced an average of 


of bees from 


10, just as trees were begin 
100 pounds per colony last season. 


[ have read many articles on how to 
use honey, and reducing the cost of living 
by using simple foods. Here is one that I 
think should be tried by everyone. Take 
cracked wheat, made of a good grade of 
wheat, cook it one hour on the day before 
it is to be used, then heat just before serv- 
with honey and cream. The 
be cooked and left to cool as 


it tastes much better than if eaten imme 


Serve 


ing. 


wheat must 


diately after cooking. 
We 


comb, most of which we use on pancakes 


use more extracted honey than 
and cereals. 

I have a sign at the gate, “Honey for 
Sale,” and I think that it sells nearly one 
half of my honey. I do not live on a main 
traveled road.—Harvey F. Arns, Waverly, 


lowa. 


—2 FA Oo —- 
MACHINE AGE IN BEEKEEPING 


What Must be Done to Fit Beekeep_og 
Into Modern Industrial World 


From newspaper, magazine, and rostrum 
we have various theories as to the cause 
of the 
not a 


present business depression, with 


few laying the blame to the ma 
chine, a product of our modern age. The 
machine, they tell us, has not only robbed 
man of his individuality, his self reliance, 
independence, but 
market, the 
condition in 


and has created an 


overcrowded obvious result 


being a stagnant business 
cireles. As most men do not become alarm 
ed over the standardization of the human 
race, overproduction then is the shoe that 
pinches. Those of the working class tell us 
that the machine is taking the place of 
man power; manufacturers throughout the 
country are installing expensive machin 
ery and using one man where they former 
the same time this 
the output of 
these plants at a tremendous rate. The 
producer blames the glutted market for 


the high production introduced by the 


lv used ten, while at 


machinery has inereased 
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machine. He has been turning goods on 
the market at such a that he 
outdistanced consumption. It 


pace has 


has been 
necessary in some instances to slow down 
or silence his machine for a time, thereby 
throwing some men out of work and prov 
ing the proverb that idle machinery is ex 
pensive. 

Has the beekeeper become a victim of 
the machine? Has the machine in the case 
of the beekeeper created an overcrowded 
market through high production? Or is 


the beekeeper a victim of an underdevel 


oped market? Overproduction is held by 
many beekeepers to be the cause of the 
present depression in honey sales. Bee 
keepers, as well as others, have come un 
the influence of the 


deneed 


der machine as evi 
by the use of our modern hive 
with movable frames, extractors, motors, 
ete. At first glance it would appear that 
an enormous increase of honey would be 
the normal influence of the machine, and 
market the 


sult. But let us look closer. 


an overerowded obvious re 

While the larger beemen have increased 
their average production, 
have wiped out untold numbers of small 
beemen; and while the total honey pro 


bee diseases 


duction in the country has been increased 
during the past thirty years, it not 
the 


eonse 


has 
with 
country. As a 


direct 
the 
quence the average consumption per cap 
ita has 
would 


increased in proportion 


population in 
been lowered. Thus our trouble 
seem to lie in under-consumption 


rather than overproduction. 

Granting that the consumer has a lim 
ited sum to spend and must choose, there 
fore, the commodities he deems necessary 
the 


necessary 


or within scope of his income, it be 
for the beekeeper to 


a definite appeal to the consumer 


comes 
make 
for his product. The beekeeper then is not 
competing against his brother beekeeper 
but against the syrup manufacturer, the 
jobber of jams and jellies, peanut butter, 
that might take 
the place of honey in the consumers’ diet. 


or any other commodity 


To compete with these commodities the 
that he 
must 


beekeeper must be organized so 


can advertise in wider areas; he 
have a standardized package of a stand 
ard grade; and his price must be within 
reach of the 


Through organization, beekeepers have 


average man’s pocketbook. 


done much to increase consumption of 
honey. Through state and national organi 


zations the co-operation of other agencies 
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such as schools, manufacturers of health 
products, institutes, ete., have been sought 
and proved a valuable aid. This type of 
advertising should be pushed further. Na- 
tional magazines and newspaper publica 
tions should be used, in fact, everything 
that would aid in making the publie honey 
than indi 
vidual advertising is the more effective 
as they 


conseious. Organized rather 


have the means whereby they 

can use these mediums of advertising. 
Next in 

on the market a standardized product. A 


importance is an effort to put 


few yvears ago we bought butter in every 
size, form, and color. Today we buy it in 
standard packages of a standard size and 
a standard color. We eat more of it, cook 
with it, in fact, we could not do without 
it. It has become a standard commodity. 
Honey sold through a co-operative asso 
ciation is sold in standard packages of a 
standard grade and color and its influence 
is felt 


honey in 


over a wide territory. Sales for 


these organized co-op centers 
have inereased the per capita consump 
tion of honey. This, however, does not re- 
which there is no bee 


lieve sections in 


keepers’ organizat ion. 


The third important item in bidding for 
the consumer’s trade is the price. The 
the 
sumer’s pocketbook, for no matter what 


price must be within reach of con 
other educational appeal is made, the av 
erage consumer will buy syrup if honey 
is too expensive. The machine has helped 
the beekeeper to cut down cost of honey 
per pound, so that with wise management 
he ean meet his competitor on his own 
us that a 
modity which exists in a great abundance 
the 
those which are searce. The in 
the not 
sufficient to provide him with everything 


ground, Economists tell com 


can be put on market at 
than 


comes of 


a cheaper 
cost 
average individual is 
he wishes, so he must choose between one 
commodity and another. Thus the cheaper 
commodity soon becomes the necessity and 
is in frequent demand. 


In summary, we may say that the bee 
benefited 


with the world in general by the machine, 


keepers have progressed and 
using it to their own best advantage, but 


they have been slow in organizing and 
developing a suitable market for the prod 
unbal 
is noticeable in the bee- 


Helen Steiner, Seattle, 


uct thus created. As a result an 
aneed condition 
keeping industry. 


Washington. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


ber passed as another of our very dry 


Novem 


months. Practically no rain fell in any 


part of southern California. December 
starts off as dry as any one could wish, 
but we hope that we shall get a good 


soaking before the first of the new year. 

fees are generally in good condition 
and most beekeepers are now taking off 
the empty supers that have been left on 
so the bees would keep the moths out un- 
til the starts. 
them out in the open, that is, where there 
is plenty of light, and having about eight 
the little 


during the winter months from moths. 


cool weather sv stacking 


frames to super, there is loss 
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Honey Plants Have Been Adversely Af- ¥ 

‘ fected by Dry Fall, Even Those Under vy 
Irrigation. ¥ 

Perr rr rrr rrr pp rr rer qeeeees | 
As to the honey plants, we can not 
speak so optimistically; they would be in 
a much better condition for the coming 
season if there had been a good wetting 


in the fall. Even the orange trees that 
get an abundance of irrigation water are 


much better for nectar when there is an 
abundance of rainfall. 

The annual meeting of the California 
State Beekeepers’ Association was held 
at the Mission Inn in Riverside according 
The was 
not large, there being from one hundred to 
one hundred fifty at the meetings. While 
the was interesting, complaint 
was heard that it was top heavy with ma- 
terial that the heads of the 
average beekeeper who went there to get 
something to take home with him to use 
in his every day efforts to gain a liveli- 
hood from the bees. We had 111 present 
at our banquet, which was a decided suc- 


cess. 


to announcement. attendance 


program 


went over 


Our Riverside County Club is holding 
its annual meeting in January and it is 
likely that we shall have an old-fashioned 
program with of the actual 
work of the his problems, 
costs, manipulation, stimulation, and in- 
crease. 


discussions 
beekeeper, 


Perscnally, I feel that such success as 
I have been able to attain in the bee busi- 
ness has been, in a large measure, the re- 
sult of knowledge which I attained at 


these meetings. Our old friend Coggshall, 
who made a marked success of beekeep- 
ing, when asked to what he attributed 
most of his success, replied: “Attending 
meetings of beekeepers and visiting and 
chumming with the beekeepers.” 

Prices on honey are firm but there is so 
little of the crop left in the hands of pro 
ducers that it does not make much differ- 
ence to most of us just what the price is. 

A recent trip through the Imperial Val- 
ley shows that, while many thousands of 
alfalfa are plowed under each 
year, the valley is so large and the alfalfa 
fields so numerous that the beekeepers 
down there will continue to get many 


acres of 


carloads of honey annually from _ this 
souree alone.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, 
California. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA.—Few of 


our beekeepers believed we could have our 
usual good convention this year of de- 
pression and low prices for honey. How- 
ever, when the first day showed satisfac- 
tory registration and the members kept 
arriving until we had a fine attendance 
and the strong constructive program was 
finished, we could have been 
saying for ten years or more: “This is the 
best we have ever had.” One of the best 
things of the convention was the splendid 
spirit of co-operation on the part of mem- 
bers, and their determination to continue 
building up the association until it shall 
include all the leading producers. This is 
as it should be. 


say as we 


We have had our first rain, and winter 
is on, though the sun continues to shine. 
Our eastern visitors call it real summer. 
The bees are already showing signs of 


their awakening in the hives. 
ee eee eee eee eee eee 


Y A Winter Honey Flow Is One of the Many ¥ 
¥ Interesting Features of Beekeeping in This ¥ 
Sunny Climate. 
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3eekeepers have experienced many sur- 
prises with their bees during the past 
year. They will see more. In many locali- 
they thought they had left more 
stores than the bees could use, only to 
find their colonies building up and the 
stores depleted. Before they could com- 


ties 
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plete arrangements for feeding, the euca- 
lyptus was blooming and brood-rearing 
continuing. One of our inspectors told us 
today that he had been called to inspect 
an apiary 
n an active 


where he found brood-rearing 
stage, the bees having from 
four to six frames of brood with the flow 
of nectar strong enough to produce a sur- 
plus. This is unusual and the careless bee- 
keeper may expect surprises. The 
careful beekeeper may avoid this unpleas- 
antness by knowing how. 

The fine film, “The Realm of the Honey 
Bee,” is being shown in the 
Oakland with 


more 


schools of 


great success. It is pro- 
nounced one of the best pictures ever 
given here and thus far over 10,000 pupils 
have seen it. The school department is 


of time so that 
other schools may have the privilege of 
seeing it. The opportunity our schools 
have of using the picture is due to its be- 
ing held over from the convention and we 
may rule of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. But if we are, 
our earnest wish is that the department 
may soon be able to furnish the picture to 
all of the schools of the United States 
and Canada. 

We regret the sad necessity 
the fact that our 
ing president was called upon to mourn 
the loss of his estimable wife shortly after 


asking for an extension 


be violating some 


of record- 


ing Association’s retir- 


the convention closed. -Cary W. Hart- 

man, Oakland, California. 
ARIZONA.—We did not have either 

rain or snow during November. The 


weather has been extremely warm for this 
time of year. By this time 
had received considerable 
Should 


shall have a 


last winter, we 
rain and snow. 
it continue afraid we 


late, 


warm, I am 
eold spring. 


Bees continued to gather pollen and 
some honey through November. Locally 


bees are as strong now were six 
ago. They have considerable sealed 
at this time, 
with honey to e 
ter. In other 


necessary 


as they 
weeks 
brood and are well supplied 
arry them through the win- 
localities feeding will be 
during the winter and spring. 
VO 
Thieves Not Only Robbed These Apiaries ¥ 
F But Burned What Was Left. 
Lo555555555>>>>>>d>>>>>> 
Two entire apiaries in the Salt River 
Valley have been burned within the past 
six months by thieves, stealing honey and 
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perhaps supplies, then setting fire to the 
apiary. The rows of colonies should be 
broken up so that in ease of fire the entire 
row would not burn. 

Beekeepers of the Salt River Valley are 
at a disadvantage, for there it is general- 
ly necessary to put a shed over the bees 
to keep the combs from melting down in 
the summer. Should a shed get a fire in 
the absence of the owner the entire apiary 
will burn. With conditions 
seems that nothing is safe. 

Ll have not heard of any car 
being made, but local demand is 
holding up fairly well. All that is offered 
here for beeswax is $7.00 per 100 pounds. 
Beekeepers refuse send in wax 
at that price to bee supplies 


as they are, it 
lot sales of 


honey 


even to 
pay for 


needed. 

Beekeepers generally will hold their 
own in comparison with other lines of 
business.—Leslie Wedgworth, Oracle, Ari- 
zona, 

OREGON. Probably the three out- 


standing items in the convention of the 
Oregon Beekeepers’ Association were (1) 
the report of the cost of producing honey 
in the state, (2) the proposed bill chang 
ing the present bee and (3) the 
adoption of a five-year program of work 
for the 


laws, 


Association. 

The Oregon Experiment Station, co-op 
erating with the Federal Government 
through the newly established bee-culture 
laboratory at Davis, California, has been 
making a study of the cost of producing 
honey in the state of Oregon, together 
with a study of the factors which enter 
into the cost. This work has been carried 
on largely by Mr. A. 8S. Burrier, of the 
Oregon Experiment Station, and Mr. 
Frank Todd, of the Bee Culture Labora- 
tory. A preliminary report was presented 
at our State Association meeting by Mr. 
Burrier. The beekeepers who heard this 
preliminary report were apparently unani- 
mous in feeling that this is an extremely 
valuable study being carried on and that 
it will result in lasting benefit to the bee- 
keeping industry of the state and to the 


country as a whole. 


For several years past our State Asso- 
ciation has endeavoring to bring 
about some improvement of our state dis- 
ease-control work, so far without any ma- 
terial results. The establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture two years ago 


been 
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has simplified our problem in disease con- 
trol, and an effort is now being made to 
modify our present bee law so as to place 
its enforcement under the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture belongs, 
along with certain other changes which 
new bill 


where it 
have been found desirable. The 
being proposed will also give the State 
Department of Agriculture power to es 
tablish grades and standards for honey. 
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tion of Beekeepers Has Outlined Its Ob- ¥ 


+ ¥ 
This Wide-awake and Ambitious Associa- ¥ 
jectives Five Years in Advance. ¥ 


ee 

On the last day of the Association meet- 
ing, a specially appointed committee gave 
a report on the proposed five-year plan. 
Briefly it the following: In- 
creased membership, with a minimum of 
200 for the five years. Joint meetings with 
Washington and possibly also an all-coast 
meeting some time during the five years. 
The development of a co-ordinated pro- 
gram of state meetings for all associa- 
tions west of the Rocky Mountains. A 
program of education and advertising 
among the consuming public of Oregon. 
A more up-to-date and efficient system of 
hbee-disease control. Marked improvement 
on our state and local fair exhibits. Con- 
tinued support of the work of the Pacific 
Slope Bee Culture Field Laboratory in- 
volving a study of additional problems of 
management and loeation by either the 
State Experiment Station, Federal Exper- 
iment Station or both working together. 

It is hoped that this program which is 
given here only in outline will give more 
of our members definite responsibility in 
connection with the Association.—H. A. 
Seullen, Corvallis, Oregon. 


involves 


TEXAS.——-November has been extreme 
ly cold. In place of the usual late honey 
flows from composites, conditions very 
similar to midwinter occurred. Making 


and breaking the winter cluster 
times during the month brought on a con 
dition 


During the 


many 
similar to spring brood rearing. 
month an average of nine 
pounds of stores per colony were used, in 
addition to some little honey that came 
in during the few warm days. This month 
contained a larger number of hours of 
cold weather than the entire winter of 
1931-32, Although the bees remained clus- 


tered for several days at a time, when the 
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winter cluster was broken a very small 
per cent of dead bees were carried from 
the hives, as compared with similar events 
in former years, illustrating the fact that 
bees are not winter-killed but die of old 
age. 

The bee products exhibit, which is to 
be put on in Houston during the meeting 
of the Southern Beekeepers’ Conference, 
promises to be a fine one. Many of the 
beekeepers packing their own honey will 
exhibit full lines of honey in glass and 
tin as well as manufactured articles con- 
taining beeswax or honey. A number of 
the large bakeries and cereal companies 
are exhibiting. The Houston Chamber of 
Commeree has asked that the exhibit be 
left intact for some time after the meet- 
ing. 
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Honey Is Being Offered for Sale in More ¥ 

1 Places Than Ever Before. ¥ 
Y 
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Although the price of honey seems to 
vary but little and the amount of honey 
changing hands is small, the offerings are 
greater than in any previous years. Almost 
every chain store and corner grocery car- 
ries a small line of honey. One grocer in 
discussing the sales situation made the 
remark that his total sales of all commo- 
dities were just as great as any former 
years, and his sale of farm products had 
increased greatly. 

A food broker working out of San An- 
tonio in addressing a manufacturer’s con- 
vention last week, discussed the supply 
and the demand of food products in which 
he specializes. Among other things he 
made the statement that there are in the 
hands of beekeepers and dealers large 
stocks of beeswax which were purchased 
at high prices and for which there is 
little demand. He attributed this lack of 
demand to the fact that present condi- 
tions have with the use of 
large amounts of shoe blacking polishes, 
floor polishes, and the decorating of rooms 
in which beeswax was used. He also re- 
ported that rapidly growing 
trade in beeswax candles, imitation mar- 


done away 


there is a 


ble articles, in the manufacture of which 
beeswax is one of the chief ingredients, 
and that beeswax is being used by many 
paper makers in the manufacture of high- 
grade clear paper which is being put on 
the market in competition with cello- 
phane.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 
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UTAH.—Conditions in Utah are a little 
off for the time of the year. There has 
been but very little moisture during the 
past three months and the mountains are 
bare of any snow at this date (December 
3). Of course, there is plenty of time yet 
but we like to see the mountains covered 
with early snow as that is what speaks 
well for late water for irrigation. 

As a rule, colonies went into winter 
with plenty of young bees and stores, but 
the continued warm weather during Octo- 
ber and November has drawn considerably 
on the stores. 


Even with the low buying power of the 
country, honey has moved very well lo- 
cally, some producers having entirely 
sold out. But I hear that one large pro- 
ducer still has 5000 60-pound cans on 
hand. 
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The 1932 Crop of Comb Honey Is Meeting 
Difficult Marketing Conditions, Especially 
for the Better Grades 


Taking the country as a whole, I feel 
sure that there was an overproduction of 
comb honey in 1932. When prices for ex- 
tracted honey went down so much in 1931, 
comb honey held its own better, then 
this year many beekeepers produced more 
comb honey. The consequence was a glut- 
ted market with ruinously low prices. 
There was a vast amount of 10-ounce 
honey for sale, and fancy honey weighing 
14 to 15 ounces does not seem to sell on 
its merits. Many of the chain stores pre- 
fer this cheap stuff that they offer to the 
retail trade at three sections for 25 cents. 

May I ask what is commercial comb 
honey? I see in many reports of honey 
markets that commercial comb honey is 
quoted and at lower figures. I have just 
received an order for a car of comb honey 
from a large handler offering so much for 
12-ounce and 10-ounce honey per case, 
then offering 25 cents less per case for 
commercial comb honey of the same 
weight. 

Who has made these new rules? Have 
the buyers and dealers? I have not heard 
of any beekeepers’ association making 
such grading rules. But I have noticed 
comb honey on the retail markets, both 
wrapped and unwrapped, for which it 
would be a compliment to call it even 
commercial honey. I find that many pro- 
ducers who do not use regular grading 
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rules, are using cellophane wrappers to 
hide the faults of their honey. 

I note that the Boston market is willing 
to pay for 14 and 15 ounce comb honey 
and there are but few markets that do. 
It is laughable to talk with some dealers 
and hear them juggle with the words 
choice and extra faney, while they are 
handling a No. 2 honey.—M. A. Gill, Hy- 
rum, Utah. 


NORTH DAKOTA.—Winter began a 
little earlier and with less warning than 
usual, with the result that quite a few 
hives were left outdoors during the first 
cold spell of weather. It is not likely, 
however, that these colonies suffered ap- 
preciable harm, as the setting in of win- 
ter was accompanied with a fairly heavy 
fall of snow, which probably rendered the 
neglected hives a considerable amount of 
protection. The heavy fall of snow, in 
some cases, made it necessary to use sleds 
or sleighs for hauling in the hives, espe- 
cially where they were a distance from 
the cellars. Most of the snow has since 
disappeared on account of a warm spell 
during the latter part of November. Bees 
are wintering nicely according to late re- 
ports. 
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‘ The Improved Movement of Honey is Due 
to Greater Publicity Rather Than to 
Lower Prices. 
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Loeal prices for honey have been lower 
than for any previous time but there is 
good evidence that more people are using 
honey than ever before. The favorable 
mention that it has been given over the 
radio, in press articles, and in other ways 
is having a beneficial effect. Of late we 
seldom hear of a producer who can not 
dispose of his honey, whereas only a few 
years ago reports from beekeepers that 
they couldn’t dispose of their honey were 
only too common. 

The low prices prevailing now are prob- 
ably of little importance in increasing the 
demand for the product. Along with the 
lowering prices of honey there has been 
a corresponding reduction in the purchas- 
ing power of the consumer. Consequently, 
it would seem that any increasing demand 
for honey is due to favorable publicity or, 
in other words, the right kind of adver- 
tising. 

The state legislature which is meeting 
this winter is being asked to provide funds 
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for bee inspection during the coming bien- 
nium. Three thousand dollars was the sum 
allotted during the past two-year period, 
and it is anticipated that the same amount 
will again be requested.—J. A. Munro, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

WISCONSIN.—A survey among bee- 
keepers shows that the season of 1932 was 
unusual in many respects. From one bee- 
keeper we learn that he received a fairly 
good crop and that he has been able to 
move his honey at what he considers a 
fair price. From another we get the infor- 
mation that no surplus was secured and 
that every colony had to be fed before 
going into winter quarters. 

Present indications are that the honey 
crop next year will not be of normal size. 
This prediction is based upon the fact 
that, although there are some sections in 
which alsike and made a 
fair growth during the past summer, the 
drouth of the past two years has destroyed 
practically all of these varieties so that 
it will require at last two years before 
they are likely to be in prime condition. 

See eS 

Sweet Clover Yielded Nectar Last Summer 

in Localities in Which it Has Yielded But 

Little Heretofore. 
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Fair crops were secured this year from 
basswood, and from a number of plants 
that but 
which apparently secrete very little nec- 
tar under normal conditions in Wisconsin. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting oc- 
currences in Wisconsin this year was the 
unusual nectar secretion from sweet clo- 
ver. Under normal conditions, it secretes 
very little in the south- 
eastern tier of counties, and extending as 
far north as Ozaukee County, 15 or 20 
miles above Milwaukee. This year fair re- 
turns were secured from sweet clover as 
far north as Green Bay, and fair returns 
were secured in Dane County. Sweet clo- 
ver is fairly abundant along the roadside 
in Dane and Jefferson counties, but rarely 
secretes sufficient nectar to provide any 
surplus. 

Samples of honey gathered from every 
part of the state show a high dextrin con 
tent, which has been attributed to honey- 
dew. Plant lice were unusually abundant 
and all kinds of trees, shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants were at times dripping with 
honeydew. Just what effect these honey- 


white clover 


secrete nectar in dry years, 


nectar except 
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dew stores may have on the bees can, not 
be determined until spring. 

One very encouraging fact in connec- 
tion with the beekeeping industry has de- 
veloped this year in that many dairy 
farmers who are keeping bees as a side 
line have been able to secure ready money 
which otherwise they might not have se- 
cured. With their equipment all paid for, 
regardless of the price, those farmers hav- 
ing bees found themselves with a cash 
crop which their neighbors did not have. 
Many found themselves without 
funds were able to buy shoes and clothing 
for their youngsters the 
which they received from the sale of the 
H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wis. 


who 


from money 


honey.- 


SASKATCHEWAN.— Just at present 
we are enjoying a spell of unseasonably 
mild weather. It has been thawing every 
day for the past week and the snow which 
was general over the province is rapidly 
disappearing. Previous to this mild spell, 
eold Out- 
door wintered colonies have been flying 
freely every day for a week, and if we 
have much more mild 


we had considerable weather. 


weather the winter 
large 
proportion of our colonies will starve be 


stores will be running low and a 
fore spring. 

Most 
quarters 


colonies winter 
with insufficient stores due to 
the unfavorable season and lack of money 


were placed in 


with which to secure sugar. Generally, 
the attitude of the beekeepers was that 
they would put the colonies in winter 


quarters, even though they knew them to 
be light in stores because they could not 
afford to kill them buy sugar for 
them; so they took the chance that a fair 


proportion would survive. Cellar wintered 


nor 


colonies are wintering well so far. 

Until mid-July last summer the pros 
pects for a bumper honey crop were never 
better, but hot 
latter part of July and early August ef- 
fectively cut off any nectar flow with the 
result that 
have received for some years and only 
two-thirds as large as last year’s. The av- 


dry weather during the 


our crop was the smallest we 


erage production per colony was the low 
est we have recorded, being 57.5 pounds. 

Local honey was quickly sold out this 
fall and for some weeks only Manitoba 


and honey has been available. 


Ontario 
This honey is retailing for 55 cents in 5’s 
and $1.10 in 10’s, and there is every indi- 
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cation that this price will advance as 
supplies are running low. 
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Package Bees Are Expected to be in ¥ 
Heavy Demand if Prices Are Low Enough. ¥ 


Beekeepers are already figuring on what 
they can do next year and are becoming 
interested in package-bee prices. Owing to 
the severe drouth which we have been 
suffering from for four years, money is 
even scarcer here than in most other 
places, consequently package bees will 
have to be very low in price before they 
will attract the usual volume of orders. 

Clover prospects are good for next sea- 
son. Fall rains caused the clover to grow 
sufficiently to send it into winter in good 
condition and it has been well protected 
with snow since then. Given an average 
winter, clover should be good next spring, 
and, with low-priced packages next year 
may prove to be the year we turn that 
much-talked-of corner.—R. M. Pugh, Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan. 






IOWA.—tThe spring series of radio 
talks over WOI is to begin at the usual 
time, 12 o’clock Monday noon on March 
6. These talks have become a regular part 
of the program for the farmers of Iowa 
through WOI. The time has-remained the 
same and beekeepers now are accustomed 
to turning their dials to 640 on Monday 
at 12 o’clock. Several successful produc- 
ers of the state will be invited in to par 
ticipate in these programs and will bring 
their message personally to the producers 
of the state. 

The correspondence course which is of 
fered by the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
should be especially valuable this 
year for producers who wish to employ 
profitably a part of their time during the 
winter in a way that will enable them 
better to operate their apiaries next year. 
Increased efficiency will have a bigger 
meaning next year than it has had in the 
past. 

Dr. P. Mabel Nelson of the Home Eco- 
nomies Department of the Iowa State Col- 
lege presented a very fine paper on the 
“Uses of Honey,” as a part of the Nation- 
al Honey Week program. In this talk she 
expressed the wish that her offering next 
year during National Honey Week would 
be made up from recipes obtained from 


vice 
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Iowa users of honey. The recipes sent in 
will be tested in the laboratory by ex- 
perts and those that are found best will 
be judged. The lowa Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation is co-operating by offering prizes 
for the six best recipes selected by Dr. 
Nelson and her associates. 

Honey has been moving quite satisfac- 
torily, perhaps in part due to the pro- 
grams conducted in this state during Na- 
tional Honey Week. A considerable num- 
ber of producers have disposed of their 
crop already and a few of these are mak- 
ing inquiries for honey with which to 


supply their trade during the remainder 
of the year. 





Two New Packs of Honey Are Helping in 
‘ the Better Movement of Honey in the 
Markets. 


b>>>>5>>>5 

Two honey packs have been 
brought out in this state which has been 
well received by the trade. One is the 
small package of bulk comb which is 
made to net 5% ounces but which in real- 
ity nets almost 8 ounces. This package of 
cut-comb honey is put out to sell for 10 
cents and has proved very attractive in 
the trade territory of Omaha and Sioux 
City. Extracted honey is now being mer- 
chandised in a small seal-tight container 
with one pound net at a price of 10 cents 
through one of the large chain stores. The 
honey has moved exceedingly well in this 
package at this price.—F. B. Paddock, 
Ames, Iowa. 


new 


NORTH CAROLINA.—During the ear- 
ly part of the season, the honey flow was 
practically a failure in the eastern part 
of the state where many of the commer 
cial beekeepers are located. As the season 
advanced, conditions improved and bee 
keepers in the upper Piedmont and moun- 
tain counties harvested a normal crop. The 
fall honey flow was good in all sections, 
and condition for 
winter. 
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Unusually Large Yields Were Obtained 


from Fall Flowers, Especially in Aban- 
J doned Muck Land. 


bees are in excellent 
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The outstanding feature of the fall hon- 
ey flow was that in some of the coastal 
counties larger yields of honey were har- 
vested than One extensive 


ever before. 
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beekeeper reported an average yield of 
more than 150 pounds per colony. In an- 
other section an average of more than 200 
pounds per colony of bulk-comb and ex- 
tracted harvested from 750 


colonies. 


honey was 


These yields came during August and 
September and were restricted to sections 
where extensive areas of muck land were 
reclaimed a few years ago. Much of this 
land was abandoned for agricultural pur- 
poses and has grown up in weeds, mostly 
goldenrod and sumac. Many colonies fin- 
shallow extracting supers of 
honey with individual colonies yielding 
more than 400 pounds. This was unusual 
and may not happen again, but it does 
that black lands with a substrata 
of logs and vegetation may not be profit- 
able for general farming and at the same 
fur 


ished ten 


prove 


time under favorable conditions ean 

nish a profitable crop of honey. 
Another factor 

part in this production is that the owner 


having an important 
of these apiaries uses two-story 10-frame 
hives and has the upper story filled with 
honey at the beginning of winter. He also 
practices good methods of swarm control 
and is careful in providing other favor 
able environmental conditions, including 
young queens every year for practically 
all the colonies. 


Beekeepers put up the usual bee-and 
honey exhibit at the recent North Caro 
lina State Fair. For several years this ex 
hibit has been declared to be one of the 
outstanding features of the fair. The dis 
play this year was fully up to any pre 
vious exhibit and in some respects was 
more attractive. The principal exhibitors 
were R. W. Seott, J. G. Kilian, and L. W. 
Hawks. 


Honey plants are in normal condition 
and everything looks favorable for next 
season. Beekeepers are not finding great 
difficulty in marketing their honey. Those 
who use local markets and operate road 
side stands are receiving the best prices. 
Some of the farmer beekeepers received 
the greatest part of their cash income 
from honey sales. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
North Carolina State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Zoology Building 
at State College, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
on January 12 and 13, 1933.—-C. L. Sams, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA.—This has been 
one of the poorest honey years in this 
state that we have had in the past 15 
had 
fire in the forests in all the counties; the 
southern part of the state, where we have 
more forests, was practically all burned 
over. Another cause had a 
frost late in the spring which killed the 
brood and set the bees back so much that 
we could not get the colonies built up 
strong enough to gather the early spring 
flow. The summer was unusully dry and 


years. This was partly because we 


was that we 


this condition caused the plants to yield 
little or no nectar during the summer 
months. Most of the farmer beekeepers 
produced but little more honey than they 
used. 
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Y 
A Heavy Fall Honey Flow Made it Un- ° 
necessary to Feed the Colonies Most of 
¥ Which Were Short of Stores. 
¥ 
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I have reports from a good many loeali 
ties in the state, and most of these report 
a fair to good fall yield. This will save a 
number of the beekeepers from having to 
feed. It looked for a while as though every 
beekeeper in the state would have to feed 
heavily to get the bees through the win- 
ter, but the fall flow was heavy and a 
number of beekeepers have produced sur 
plus of this fall honey. 


Beekeepers as a rule are not much dis 
couraged. Most of them report that they 
have made some profit on their bees, and 
in most cases they have made more profit 
on their bees than they have on a number 
of other farm items, regardless of the un- 
favorable conditions.—E. S. 

Clemson College, South Carolina. 


Prevost, 


ALABAMA.—Bees in Alabama are 
starting the winter in much better shape 
than the beekeepers at one time dared to 
hope for. The aster honey flow was the 
heaviest in years and very little feeding 
was feeding has been 
done, and with average conditions in the 
spring no more feeding should be neces- 
sary. 
Weather 


necessary. This 


conditions for the conserva- 


tion of stores have been better thus far 
than they were last winter. There has 
been more freezing weather during No 


vember than we had during the entire 
winter of 1931-32. 
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Honey plants for next season are in 
fair condition, but thousands of acres of 
land are being put into pasture in the 
Black Belt of Alabama. This will still 
further cut down the amount of sweet 
clover that will be available for bees. 
Prospects are now that unless we can get 
something that will grow under pasture 
conditions to take the place of sweet clo- 
ver, beekeeping in the Black Belt will be 
doomed within a few years. 

' 

Here Is One State That Does Not Have 

Enough Honey to Supply the Demand. 

SS >>>>>>>>>>>>>>5 

Honey is selling fairly well on the local 
market and as none was produced in this 
section it is all supplied from outside the 
state. There will certainly be no carry- 
over of honey in Alabama. 

Prospects are now that the demand for 
packages will be as great in 1933 as it 
was in 1932. The thing that is being giv- 
en the most attention by shippers is low 
prices. The prices last season were so low 
that many shippers did not pay expenses, 
and it seems that there is little chance of 
increasing them for 1933. The only chance 
is to produce them for less than in the 
past. To do this some shippers will no 
doubt eut the quality trying to break 
even on a low price and this will result in 
a loss for both the shipper‘and the re- 
ceiver. Most shippers feel that they are 
producing packages and queens as cheap 
as it is possible to do so without cutting 
the quality or service——J. M. Cutts, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


MICHIGAN.—The series of meetings at 
Adrian, Grand Rapids and Saginaw, 
which has just closed, worked out fine. 
There was a good attendance at each place 
and the spirit was good. The combined 
attendance was nearly 200, which is much 
greater than could have been hoped for 
at one single meeting in any city. This is 
the third year that the series of meetings 
has been tried in place of one central 
meeting and the results have been satis- 
factory. 

Honey was reported to be moving fair- 
ly well but at very low prices. One store 
reports the sale of 1200 five-pound pails 
in 14 days at the low retail price of 37 
eénts per pail. There is some balm in the 
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thought that the low price of honey is 
making new customers and new friends, 
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Competition Among Larger Stores Featur- ¥ 
ing Honey Drags Down the Whole Level \ 
of Honey Prices. 

I> >>>] 

There are many stores in Michigan 
making honey a leader in their advertis- 
ing with the result that the price of the 
5-pound pail, which is the package uni- 
versally quoted in such advertising, has 
been depressed by competitive stores un- 
til the price quoted to the beekeeper on 
5-pound pails in large lots is practically 
the same as the car-lot price in 60-pound 
cans. 


é lh 
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The net result of the whole situation is 
a very demoralizing effect on the prices 
offered for honey, both comb and extract- 
ed; and the ridiculously low prices of 
these leaders prominently advertised, 
surely and certainly drag down the whole 
level of honey prices in a vicious circle 
of reckless competition. If these condi- 
tions continue, it is going to be necessary 
to produce nearly twice the normal crop 
per colony, at about half the former cost 
per pound, to show a profit at the end of 
the season. The real cure for the difficulty 
is for beekeepers to demand and get a 
minimum price which will at least cover 
eost of production. , 

The chief apiary inspector, Mr. D. P. 
Barrett, has prepared some maps and 
charts which very definitely answer the 
critics who maintain that foulbrood can 
not be brought under control by the burn- 
ing method. To hold the advantage gained, 
it is necessary to closely control the move- 
ment of bees into disease-free territory, 
and it is likely that the present quaran- 
tine law will need still more teeth to pre- 
vent reinfection of disease-free terri- 
tory. 

The annual meeting will be held at 
Lansing, January 25-26. The help of every 
live beekeeper is needed to accomplish 
the objective of this meeting, which may 
prove to be a turning point in beekeeping 
affairs in the state of Michigan. There are 
some very important matters to be dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. J. C. Kremer, Extension Special- 
ist in Beekeeping, is back on the job 
again and has a program of winter meet- 
ings lined up in several counties.—R. H. 
Kelty, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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ONTARIO.—Contrary to the opinion of 
many, myself included, the convention of 
the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association held 
in Toronto in late November, was well at- 
tended during the three days the sessions 
were held. Interest was keen throughout, 
and the last session lasted for about an 
hour over the scheduled time on the pro- 
gram. From all appearances the crowd 
would have stayed for another day if nec- 
essary, as there were as many at the last 
session as at any time in the three days. 

Just why all this interest was manifest- 
ed is hard to say, as prices certainly are 
low and much of the eastern part of the 
provinee had a light crop. Good weather 
throughout most of the fall previous to 
the meeting no doubt enabled most bee- 
keepers to get the work all done earlier 
then again the newly 
formed marketing plan that I spoke of in 
last issue was a live topic. Many were in- 
terested very much in this question, as on 
its success or failure depends much of the 


than usual, and 


immediate future of commercial beekeep- 
ing here in Ontario. 
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‘ tablish a Greater Outlet for Ontario Hon- 


‘ A Vigorous Effort is Being Made to Es- 
ey in Great Britain. 
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Mr. Somerset, who is head of the On- 
tario Marketing Board, to which organiza- 
tion the representative appointed to look 
after honey sales in Great Britain is re- 
sponsible, gave a thorough outline as to 
the hopes and aims of this new venture, 
As might be expected, he was subjected 
to quite a barrage of questions and ecrit- 
icisms. On the whole, the program he out- 
lined was well received by the beekeepers 
present. The criticisms generally came 
from officials and members of the Co-op- 
erative Association, who seemed to feel 
that the success of the marketing board’s 
plans could not help but be harmful to 
the Co-operative Association. 

Only time will reveal whether things 
will be better or worse by this latest move 
to broaden the market for Ontario honey. 
[ think that one and all, no matter what 
their affiliations are with other selling or- 
ganizations, will welcome any plan that 
will help materially to lift honey from 
its present low price and provide an out- 
let for all our surplus at a living figure. 
Personally I am prepared to refrain from 
criticism in any way until we have a 
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chance to see just what can be done. 
While we are justified in hoping for bet- 
ter prices, yet we should not expect too 
much at once, as the present extremely 
low prices on all agricultural products, 
many of which come into direct competi- 
tion with honey, absolutely curtails all 
chances of getting high prices for our 
product for the time being. 

About November 20, winter set in with 
a jolt giving us real cold weather for ten 
days or more, much earlier than we have 
experienced for the past few years. About 
six inches of snow that came at the same 
time, must have made it unpleasant work 
for any who had bees to pack for winter. 
About December 1 the weather turned 
mild again and rain took away all the 
snow in our locality, and on December 8 
a cold wave struck us again. Many acres 
of turnips and cabbage are yet in the 
fields. I am afraid they are there for the 


winter and will be a total loss to the 
farmers in many cases. While the weather 
was mild during the first week in De 


cember, heavy rains made the ground very 
wet and the farmers could not take ad 
vantage of the weather. All of 
which goes to show that the beekeepers 


warm 


are not alone in having troubles to com- 
bat. 
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Here is the Way One Beekeeper Keeps 

‘ Himself in Good Trim During the Winter. 
D> r rr > >> > >>> > > > > > > > > > > > > > 

As we do not have much work to do in 
winter, having no farm or other connec- 
tions aside from the bees, I spend much 
time in hunting the large European hares 
that have lately came into our locality. 
There is not much money in the game, but 
in addition to tired muscles I get lots of 
exercise and a lot of pleasure understood 
only by those, who like myself are, un- 
fortunately, fond of fishing and hunting. 

These notes will be published in 1933, 
reminding us that another year with all 
its pleasures, trials and worries, has pass- 
ed. That this year, 1933, may be a pros- 
perous and happy one to each and all of 
the readers of this journal is my sincere 
wish, and at this time may I extend my 
great appreciation to one and all 
who have written me, many saying very 
nice things. These letters have come from 
many states in the Union as well as from 
many other places.—J. L. Byer, Markham, 
Ontario. 


very 
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BEEKEEPING IN THE NORTHERN WOODS 


Upper—Summer cottage, honey house and home apiary of E. A. Duax, Chippewa Falls, Wis- 
consin. Here Mr. Duax spends much of the summer while caring for his bees. Middle—Mr. Duax 
starting to an outyard. Lower—The apiary among the basswood trees during the honey flow. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Feeding Honey to Cows 

I have fed all the honey I have pro- 
duced during the past two years to my 
cows. I use it as a substitute for molasses 
which is being used more and more in 
feeding dairy cows. I use about six pounds 
of honey to 100 pounds of feed. I think it 
is much better than molasses.—O. D. 
Frounfelter, Homerville, Ohio. 


— Ao 
Rapid Development in Beekeeping 


In 1925 we had our first carload of hon- 
ey produced by one operatur here in Mani- 
toba. In 1932 we had 38 carload produc- 
ers listed and in addition over one hun- 
dred men who produce from one hundred 
eases up to a carload (24,000 pounds). 
They are not all dependent upon pack- 
age bees, but some of them kill all their 
colonies every fall. Heaps of dead bees 
resembling piles of manure if pictured in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture would bring 
tears to many eyes. The trade in Cyano- 
gas is quite interesting to the drugstores 
in Winnipeg because of the beekeepers’ re- 
quirements.—L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba. 


== Ao 
Food-chamber Above Inner Cover 


I have had wonderful success by crowd- 
ing the bees down into a single story in 
the fall, then placing thereon an inner 
cover, leaving an opening of a single bee- 
space, and placing above this a shallow 
super filled with honey. The bees have 
not as yet clustered above, the honey is 
slowly carried below, and moisture es- 
eapes. I have encountered some loss 
through the use of two-story hives with- 
out the inner cover, owing to the ten- 
dency of bees to move the cluster to the 
top of the top story above the honey and 
perish rather than move down over the 
cold honey. Other colonies would cluster 
in the top story and permit robbers to 
enter at the bottom.—J. H. Sturdevant, 
St. Paul, Nebraska. 

[The upper story should be so well 
filled with honey that the bees are com- 
pelled to cluster below it in the fall. The 
cluster will then move upward to envel- 
ope more honey in its upper portion as 
honey is consumed.—Editor. ] 


Supporting American Honey Institute 


My interest in active bee work was re- 
vived last spring. I went at the work of 
repairing hives and making increase with 
great zest. Now I want to do what I can 
to help the American Honey Institute in 
the present crisis. Funds are exhausted 
and we, individual beekeepers, who have 
not done so, should rush our contributions. 
Money is not coming our way as it did 
once; I have slumped along with the rest, 
but I shall begin to contribute what I 
can, and hope many more will do the same 
until a plan has been worked out whereby 
the Institute can be placed on a safe finan- 
cial basis.—Harry Lathrop, Bridgeport, 
Wisconsin, 
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Simple Method of Packing 


A simple method of packing bees for 
winter is to place the hives close together 
in groups of four or more on bricks or 
lumber, put on one course of paper on 
top and part way down the front, then 
cover with a foot or more of straw over 
top, back, and ends of the row of hives. 
I prefer the baggasse from a sorghum 
mill for several reasons. It is a good ab- 
sorbent and a poor conductor of heat. It 
does not attract mice, and it is so heavy 
that it is not easily blown away. Next to 
that I prefer marsh or prairie hay, but 
any clean straw may be used if it is cov- 
ered with boards or roofing weighted 
down so that it will not blow off. I al- 
ways close the hives with an entrance 
block that leaves an opening %4”x3” to 
keep out mice.—P, Petersen, Kimballton, 
Illinois. 
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Warmer Hives for Aster Honey 

Most methods of packing bees allow 
for no handling of supers after cold 
weather has started. When there is a very 
late honey flow as from aster, the bees 
get chilled and refuse to store in the su- 
pers, and if there is much brood (usually 
there is) sweating takes place if the en- 
trance is not contracted and some pro- 
tection given. The only solution to this 
problem: is a good double-walled hive and 
rim. I know that these are more expen- 
sive in first cost, but I believe the very 
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first season would nearly pay the increas- 
ed cost in lengthened honey flow into the 
supers and not the brood-chamber. Mr. 
A. J. Halter pointed out the poor winter- 
ing qualities of aster honey in the Octo- 
ber issue. Our greatest trouble here is too 
much aster honey in the brood chamber.— 
Fred R. Brown, Peninsula, Ohio. 


— Ao 
Honey Exhibit in Latvia 

Here is a picture of my stand in horti- 
eultural exhibition in Riga, Latvia. The 
things put on the exhibition all were made 
with honey. Many things I prepared using 
receipts from Miss Fischer’s writings in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. Therefore I am 
much indebted to her for valuable writ 
ings concerning honey products and honey 
propaganda and I hope to get as much good 
advice in the future from her as in the 
past. In this exhibit I divided the things 
exhibited into several groups. In the mid- 
dle of the was something for 5 
o'clock tea cake, fudge 
ete., especially the first has many admir- 
ers. On the left were breakfast foods for 
children and on the right confectionery 
and sweets. Then green foods, with Christ- 
mas presents, fruit and vegetable con- 
serves, breads, and lemonades. The stand 
attracted much public attention, especial- 
ly the receipts which I put by nearly all 
the foods listed. Housekeepers were copy- 
ing them so there was a chance to come 


stand 


sponge cakes, 
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in vloser touch with them. I was surprised 
that the interest in honey and its products 
is so great, but people do not know how 
to use it. Besides that, the price of honey 
in Latvia is considerably higher than, 
for example, in the United States.—M. 
Risgor, Aunce, Latvia. 


— AA oe 
Good Boost for Honey 


Honey received a fine boost in the No- 
vember issue of MeCall’s, page 42, when 
Oil featured “Nectar Dressing” 
fine We tried that 
dressing the same day we saw the ad- 
vertisement and recommend its use for 
fruit salads. It was advertised as “some- 
thing new, something different, something 
dainty.” Here it is: 

Nectar Dressing—1 (3 oz.) pkg. cream 
cheese, 2 tablespoons honey or 3 of sugar, 
% cup Wesson Oil, 1% tablespoons lemon 
juice, *% teaspoon salt, grated rind of 1 
lemon, 44 teaspoon cayenne. Beat cheese, 
honey, lemon juice, and seasonings with a 
rotary beater until smooth. Add one table- 
spoon of oil at a time and beat well after 
cach addition, until four tablespoonfuls 
have been used. Add remaining oil, two 
tablespoonfuls at a time, beating until 
well blended after each addition. Chill. 
This whips up to a creamy dressing, and 
should not separate if used the same day 
it was made.—J. E. Eckert, Davis, Cali- 
fornia. 


Wesson 


in a advertisement. 
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Honey exhibit in connection with a horticultural exhibit in Riga, Latvia. 
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Food Department - - 


Malitta D. Fischer 





Resolutions of a Twentieth-Century 
Beekeeper 
The twentieth-century beekeeper asks: 
“Are you going through the entire New 


Year on the same 


basis as you did last 
year, the year before 
or the year before 
that? Perhaps you 
are, but I am not. I 
have pretty definite 
about my bee 
keeping work and 
shall try not to just 
think about them, 
but see that they go 
into effect. 

“My first resolution 
is to do that which 
needs to be done at the proper time. In 
other words, I shall operate on the sea 
plan. If my 


ideas 





sonal bees need a certain 
manipulation in January, I shall not wait 
until February to carry out that manipu- 
lation; I shall do it in January. I shall 
get my equipment into shape when my 
bees do not need my attention. I shall do 
everything to get my bees ready for a 
big honey surplus. If Dame Nature goes 
“agin” me by not providing proper cli 
matic conditions for maximum nectar se 
cretion, that’s that 
and my 


at least she’ll find me 
bees ready in spite of what she 
does. 

“The second resolution will be to help 
myself. I shall not depend on others. I 
shall not wait for help to come, I shall go 
after it. I shall go to proper sources for 
information. I shall subseribe for one or 
more beekeeping publications for I know 
these publications keep up with the times. 
I shall go to the beekeeping department 
in my own state with my questions on 
bees. I shall write the beekeeping supply 
companies for their catalogs and study 
them. And I shall ask the U. S. Bee Cul 
ture Washington, D. C., 
for their assistance. I know my state and 
government beekeeping departments are 
just as anxious as I am to make beekeep- 
ing a success. I know, too, that the bee 
keeping supply companies are equally as 
anxious, if not more so, for their business 
depends on my own success as well as that 
of hundreds of other beekeepers. I shall 
have big ears and open eyes so that I 


Laboratory at 


may hear and see all that will help me 
to help myself. 

“My third resolution concerns the honey 
crop itself. I have, through the determina 
tion outlined in my first and second reso 
tions, done everything I can to get ready 
for the honey season. I have my bees 
ready and am assuming that they gather 
sufficient nectar to produce an excellent 
surplus crop of honey. I have allowed the 
honey to ripen well. I have extracted it 
according to the best methods known. I 
have bottled and pailed it according to 
twentieth-century practices. And now I 
am ready to market it. 

“Before going further I must state that 
my most important resolution, be it fourth 
or first, is my feeling toward beekeeping. 
I. am proud of my industry. I am happy 
to be a beekeeper. There is not one part 
of my work as a beekeeper that I am 
ashamed of. I believe honey to be an ex- 
cellent afraid to tell 
my friends and the public of my belief. 
I always applaud the bees 
marvelous workwomen, I 


food, and am not 


they are such 
want others to 
applaud them, too, and, therefore, I never 
miss an opportunity to radiate enthusiasm 


about beekeeping and beekeepers and hon 
ey. I must boost my own work anc the 


harvest of my labors if I wish others to 
respect the industry and enjoy its har 
vest, honey.” 

And the twentieth-century beekeeper 
stopped here asking that I devote the rest 
of this article to his third 


namely, marketing of honey. 


resolution; 


To discuss the honey marketing prob 
lem, I must refer many times to the Amer 
ican Honey Institute mail bag. This mail 
hag has brought thousands of interesting 
reports this could you read 
these letters from day to day as I have, 
you would feel as I do. The beekeeping 
industry offers wonderful possibilities and 
we little realize yet the magnitude of 
these possibilities. These letters give new 
ideas, 


past vear; 


successful reports of 


hundreds of 


marketing 
programs, and enthusiastic 
reports on using honey. 

You this discussion much 
more consequently get much mor 
help from the discussion if the market 
ing suggestions as gathered from the In 


stitute mail bag are given in several ar 


will 
and 


enjoy 
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ticles instead of in one. Therefore, I shall 
attempt in the following eleven articles 
to cover a program like this: 

February, Honey in the Home.—Bee- 
keepers and their families must be “honey 
conscious” to interest others in using hon- 
ey. What do you do with honey in your 
home? This article will include actual re- 
ports received. 

March, Honey in the Restaurant and 
Soda Fountain.—Are you getting the vol- 
ume of business you should from your res 
taurant and hotel people? What are you 
doing to get it? 

April, Honey in the Bakeshop.—There 
are some almost unbelievable reports on 
the use of honey in the bakeshop. Some 
beekeepers have built up an excellent 
honey business with their bakers. Are you 
one of them? 

May, Honey in Sanitariums, Hospitals 
and for the Convalescent.—Honey be- 
longs in the diet kitchen. Are you help- 
ing to put it there? 

June, Honey in newspapers, magazines, 
house organs.—Do you ever contact your 
local newspaper editors or food column 
editors? There are interesting reports in 
this connection, and the original letters 
will be included. 

July, Honey in Festivals, Church Ba 
zaars, Food Shows, County and State 
Fairs.—Maybe there’ll be a picture or two 
in this article if the editor permits. Hon 
ey booths seem to be prize winning ones. 
Read what Mrs. Beals of North Dakota 
did with a honey booth at their fall fes 
tival. Are you getting honey into all of 
these exhibits or community undertak 
ings? 

August, Honey in the Schools.——What a 
mass of correspondence the Institute mail 
bag has brought from the teachers—not 
just grade school teachers but specialized 
teachers as home economic teachers, nu 
tritional specialists, agricultural teachers, 
nature teachers and principals of voea 
tional and continuation schools. To give 
you an idea of the type of material these 
teachers wish, many of their original let 
ters will be quoted in the article. 

September, Honey Salesman.—What 
makes a good honey salesman? That’s 
what we need to know, don’t we? Just be- 
eause you are a gvod producer, doesn’t 
mean you are a good salesman. The value 
of standard presentations is selling hon- 
ey, the necessity for honey demonstra- 
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tions, sales resistance, how to overcome 
it, prices, ete. 

October, National Honey Week.—How 
to put it over. What American Honey In- 
stitute will do to help make it a success 
locally as well as nationally. 

November, Honey in the Air.—Honey 
in food programs. Do you contact any 
household chat directors? Are you getting 
your university beekeeping men to broad- 
east honey talks now and then? In the 
homemaker’s hours sponsored by your uni 
versity home economic members, are hon- 
ey recipes included? 

December, Holiday Thoughts.—Sugges- 
tions for including honey in holiday dis- 
plays, recipes for holiday cookies, cakes, 
ete. 


It is hoped that through the discussion 
of getting honey before these groups, bee- 
keepers will better understand honey mar- 
keting possibilities. Such an understand- 
ing will help you sponsor National Honey 
Week in a far more effective way. If you 
are really to get the benefit you should 
from National Honey Week program as 
sponsored by American Honey Institute, 
you must, through co-operative effort, 
carry on locally as the Institute carries 
on nationally. What’s the use of having 
more than $10,000 worth of “air time” 
devoted to honey as was the case during 
last National Week, without honey dem 
onstrations and honey displays in your 
local grocery stores? Mrs. Homemaker 
heard of the value of honey in the diet and 
the attractiveness of it in food services 
discussed over and over again during Na- 
tional Honey Week this year. To be exact: 

In the government interview on honey 
between Miss Van Deman of the Bureau 
of Home Economics and Mr. Hambleton 
of the Bee Culture Laboratory, honey was 
mentioned 45 times. This broadcast lasted 
about 8 minutes over the National net 
work. In Colonel Goodbody’s talk dur 
ing National Honey Week, regular Great 
Atlantic and Pacific food hour, honey 
was mentioned 68 times in 15 minutes. 
Colonel Goodbody’s broadcast was a spe- 
cial honey talk arranged for National 
Honey Week participation, and A. & P. 
stores carried a honey banner in their 
windows. 

Dr. H. G. Knight in his discussion of 
interesting research on honey at Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils mentioned honey 


(Continuel on page 62.) 
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~ Talks to Beginners ~ 


Geo. S. Demuth 





One of the most fascinating studies is 


that of the honeybee. The manner in 
which these remarkable insects have 
solved their problems of social life, 


learned to accumulate in times of plenty 
to tide over periods of adversity, and 
even to endure the long cold winters of 
the North, can not help but inspire in 
tense interest and admiration in those 
who study them. Their industry, thrift, 
cleanliness, patriotism in defending their 
property and the life of the colony, and 
the division of labor by which the work 
of the hive is earried on, all these and 
many other qualities have allured the 
keenest attention of those who have pried 
into the affairs of the hive. Their remark 
able social order, a civilization evidently 
dating back long before the advent of 
human beings on earth, has attracted the 
attention of philosophers and statesmen 
down through the ages. Their relation to 
the flowers from which they get their liv- 
ing leads the enthusiastic student of the 
honeybee into the realm of botany and 
throws a new light upon this subject al- 
most unknown to other botanists. In ad- 
dition to all this, there is the delicious 
product of the hive and the methods which 
man has devised to induce the bees to 
store the greatest possible amount of sur- 
plus honey. 

It is to this latter phase that these 
talks are to be devoted. As the season ad 
vances, brief directions will be given from 
month to month which, it is hoped, will 
enable the 1933 class of beginners to care 
for their colonies properly throughout the 
season and obtain all the surplus honey 
the season the location will afford. 


Where Bees May Be Kept 

Bees can be kept successfully and prof 
itably wherever they are within flying 
four of nectar 
bearing plants in sufficient number to 
supply their needs. In the northeastern 
portion of the United States and in much 
of Canada, the clovers supply the greater 
portion of the nectar from which surplus 
honey is produced. In much of the West, 
sweet clover and alfalfa are the sources 
of most of the surplus honey. In the Pa- 
cific Coast region there is a great variety 
of rich nectar-bearing plants, such as fire- 
weed in the North, star thistle in northern 


and 


distance (two to miles) 





and central California, mountain sage and 
orange in southern California. In Arizona, 
New 
nectar-bearing plants including mesquite, 
catsclaw, cotton, and alfalfa. In the Gulf 
States many wild and cultivated plants 


Mexico and Texas, there are many 


supply an abundance of nectar, in some 
cases throughout much of the long sum- 
mers, and in Florida there is tupelo, or 
ange, palmetto, various palms, and nu- 
merous other nectar-bearing plants. Most 
of the bees of the country are located on 
farms, but thousands of colonies are kept 
in villages, towns, and even in the midst 
of some of our largest cities. 
Obtaining First Colonies 

There is no need of haste in purchasing 
colonies in order to make a start in bee- 
keeping. In the North, the ideal time to 
purchase established the 
spring, April or May, and since many 
now start with package bees shipped from 
the South, there is plenty of time to read 
up on the subject before purchasing any 
bees. In the South, it will be well for be- 
ginners to purchase their colonies in Feb- 
ruary or March in order to have them on 
hand in time to study their activities in 
early spring. However, if bees are offered 
at bargain prices, either North or South, 
and are known to be in good condition, 


colonies is in 


there is no serious objection to purchas 
ing them locally even this month. 
Sources of Information 

rhere is a great wealth of literature on 

beekeeping. In addition to the bee jour 


nals which deal largely with current 
events in beekeeping, there are many 
books and bulletins that are rich in in 


formation on the care of the bees. In many 
state agricultural colleges, there is a bee 
keeping department in which students are 
instructed in the art of beekeeping. Some 
of these 
in beekeeping. By writing to your state 
agricultural college you can learn just 
your own state 


have an extension § service 


what is being done in 
along this line. In many cases state bul 
letins are available giving the local ap- 
plication. The Bureau of Entomology, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., has a staff of workers on beekeeping 
problems, and has published bulletins per- 
taining to bees and honey, many of which 
can be had free by asking for them. 
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~ ~ Gleaned by Asking ~*~ 


Geo. S. Demuth 








Uniform Spacing of Hives Results in Cross Bees 

Question.—During the past season my bees 
were unnecessarily vicious and I believe it was 
caused by the spacing of the hives in a re- 
stricted area, each hive being an equal dis 
tance from its neighbor with all entrances fac- 
ing one way. Would it be better to set the hives 
in groups of two or three with greater distance 
between the groups!—Paul Bayless, Michigan. 


Answer.—Spacing hives close together 
in uniform rows often results in consid- 
erable confusion and many bees enter- 
ing the wrong hive. Under some condi- 
tions, this would result in their becoming 
cross. You can prevent this confusion to a 
large extent by grouping the hives and by 
establishing landmarks, which will help 
the bees to recognize their own hives. By 
placing the hives in groups of two, spac- 
ing the groups seven or eight feet apart, 
and planting a few shrubs at intervals in 
the groups, most of the drifting can be 
avoided. However, your trouble may be 
from some other cause. It will be well to 
experiment with a gentler strain of bees. 
Also care should be taken in handling 
them to prevent robbing or irritating 
them by rough handling. When hives are 
located in the shade during the greater 
portion of the day, the bees are crosser 
than when located in the sun. Therefore, 
the hives should not be placed in dense 
shade. 

Queen Reared Above Excluder 

Question.—In July a queen was found laying 
in a third story extracting super. She was put 
down and an excluder put in place. In October, 
the old queen was gone but a beautiful fully 
developed young queen was found above the ex- 
cluder. There was no possibility for this queen 
to have gotten out for a mating flight, but she 


had some sealed worker brood. Was she fertil- 
ized in the hive?—-L. F. Childers, Missouri. 


Answer. — Virgin queens sometimes 
work their way through the excluder to 
go out to mate, then after mating work 
their way back through the excluder into 
the hive. This is a possible explanation of 
this ease. So far as we know, there is no 
authentic record of a queen ever having 
been fertilized within the hive. 

Sugar Content of Honey 

Question.—A baker who is interested in 
using honey instead of sugar in making whole 


wheat bread wishes to know the sugar content 
of honey.—C. J. Morrison, Indiana. 


Answer.—The sugar content of honey 
varies, being greater in well-ripened hon- 
ey produced during a dry season or in a 
dry climate, and, of course, less if not 
fully ripened or if stored during damp 
weather. The average for most commer- 


cial honey is somewhere between 75 and 
80 per cent, the remainder being chiefly 
water with small amounts of protein, acid, 
ash, and undetermined matter. In well- 
ripened honey the sugar content is chiefly 
levulose and dextrose. These are simple 
sugars which require no digestion. In 
newly-gathered honey there is usually a 
small percentage of sucrose (ordinary 
sugar), but as the honey ages this is slow- 
ly split into levulose and dextrose, so 
that in old honey there is but little if any 
sucrose left. The proportion of levulose 
and dextrose in honey varies considerably, 
but levulose always predominates. In tu- 
pelo honey the amount of levulose is prae- 
tically double that of dextrose, according 
to analyses by the United States Bureau 
of Chemistry, while in some clover honey 
the levulose only slightly exceeds the dex- 
trose. 
Aluminum Combs 

Question.—In looking over some old bee 
equipment, I found an aluminum comb. It was 
perfectly drawn out and appeared to have been 
used for some time. I had never seen one be- 
fore, nor had I heard of them, so I am writing 
to ask why these never came into wide use. 
What were their faults besides the initial ex- 
pense ?—E. E. Morris, Arkansas. 

Answer.—The initial cost of combs 
made of aluminum is probably the chief 
factor in preventing their wider use. They 
are objectionable in the brood--chamber 
on account of their high conductivity of 
heat. They can be used for extracting 
combs, but if any of the cell walls be- 
come bent in handling, it is quite difficult 
to straighten them out. Also if the cells 
are capped down close to the aluminum 
walls, it is practically impossible to un 
cap them in the ordinary way. 

Comb-Honey Supers as Food-Chambers 

Question.—I have a large supply of comb 
honey supers since I do, not now produce comb 
honey. They are ready to be put on the hive. 
Could I use these as food-chambers !—Victor 
Volstad, Minnesota. 

Answer.—Yes. But in many localities a 
comb-honey super does not hold enough 
for an ample supply of honey for fall, 
winter, and spring, especially if produe- 
ing extracted honey where there is no fall 
honey flow. Under such conditions there 
is usually but little honey in the brood 
chamber regardless of its size. If the 
comb-honey supers are used as_ food- 
chambers, they should be equipped with 
frames. This brings up the question of 
whether it would not be better to staple 
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two comb-honey supers together to form 
one standard-depth hive-body and thus 
simplify the equipment by having only 
one size of frames. 
Washing 60-Pound Cans 

Question I use 60-pound cans for storing 
honey until time to liquefy and pack in retail 
packages. Is it necessary to wash the cans be 
fore using them again? If so, how should they 
be washed? Iver C. Andersen, Minnesota 

Answer.—It is not necessary to wash 


the cans if they are to be refilled with 
the kind of 
months. If they are to be stored for some 
and thor- 
oughly dried on the inside. If this is not 


same honey within a few 


time, they should be washed 
done, the thin film of honey in contact 
with air results in action on the tin leav 
ing a black deposit which is difficult to 
The cans can be the 
inside by pouring in about a quart of hot 


remove. washed on 
water, then holding the can with a large 
cloth, one end of which is held over the 
opening, then shaking to throw the water 
the After 
rinsing with clean water, the can should 
be thoroughly dried by placing it in an 
oven or on a steam or hot water radiator 


against entire inner surface. 


until thoroughly dried on the inside. If 
the drying is not properly earried out, the 
cans will rust on the inside, thus ruining 
them for further use. If facilities for dry 
ing are not at hand, the cans should not 
be washed, especially if they are to be 
refilled within a few months. 


Detecting Granulation in Comb Honey 
Question How can I tell when honey in the 


comb has crystallized or has any crystallized 
spots’? Can the sections be candled as eggs are 
ecandled to find crystallized spots? Raymon J 
Marker, Ohio 

Answer.—By holding the sections be 


tween the eyes and a strong light, erystal 
lization can usually be detected. No spe 
cial apparatus is needed for this. In case 
of doubt, granulation can easily be de- 
tected without defacing the cappings by 
thrusting a small needle into the honey. 
Construction of Windbreak 


Question Do you know of any tests having 
been made ta determine the proper spacing for 
the pickets of a windbreak to give best results? 


How close to the fence should the bees be 
placed? How many feet away will the fence 
break the force of the wind? How high should 
the fence be Dwight Woodworth, Ohio 


Answer.—There is certainly need of 
experiments along 
this line. Most of the tests on record with 
windbreaks to protect the apiary have 
been such that results were not accurately 
measured. The different in 
many ways from that involved in the con 
struction of snow fences along the high 
ways and railroads in the North in which 


earefully conducted 


problem is 
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scientific tests have been conducted. The 
most satisfactory protection against wind 
for an apiary is a location in a valley 
among hills into which the sun shines most 


of 


the day, or a limited area surrounded 
by dense woods or shrubbery. A hedge of 
shrubbery six to ten feet high on the 
windward side of the apiary makes an 
ideal windbreak. This breaks the force 
of the wind without causing it to swirl 
downward a short distance away, as it 
the of a solid board fence. 
For this reason, most beekeepers space the 


does in case 
boards apart from one to two inches de- 
pending upon the width of the boards. A 
cheap windbreak can be made by nailing 
rough boards in a horizontal position to 
2x 4’s used instead of posts, the 2x 4’s 
upright position by 
braces fastened to stakes driven into the 
ground five or six feet from the fence. 
The closer the hives are to the fence, the 
better they are protected from the wind, 
but if set too close on the west side they 
are shut off from the afternoon sun, which 
would be objectionable. The distance that 
the windbreak is effective depends upon 
its height and upon the lay of the land. A 
fence six or eight feet high would not af- 
ford much protection beyond 40 or 50 feet 
if the surrounding land is level. The high- 


being held in an 


er the fence, of course, the greater the dis- 
tance that it will be effective. Most api 
ary windbreaks are six or eight feet high. 


Temperature and Ventilation of Bee Cellar 


Question.—How should a bee cellar be venti 
lated and how warm should it be kept? How 
high can I raise the temperature if I have to 


use Arthur Wisconsin 
The 
regulated to a large extent in accordance 
with the behavior of the bees. It should 
be kept at that point which results in the 
greatest quiescence on their part. Usually 
this is somewhere between 40° and 50° F. 


a heater? Hannon, 


Answer. temperature should be 


If the colonies are quite strong, it may be 
necessary to have the temperature several 
degrees lower than if they are weak or 
medium in size. Usually the bees will re- 
main quiet at much higher temperatures 
during the early part of the winter than 
during the latter part. Sometimes they 
are perfectly quiet when the air in the 
cellar is around 50° during the first month 
after being put into the cellar, but such a 
temperature in late February and March 
would cause them to be noisy and many 
would leave the hive. Therefore, it is 
usually necessary to lower the tempera 
ture as the winter advances. In damp cel 
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lars, it appears to be necessary to run a 
higher temperature than in dry cellars. 
When the atmosphere in the cellar is ex- 
ceedingly dry, the bees may become noisy 
on account of thirst, making it necessary 
to reduce the temperature to keep them 
quiet. Thus in a dry climate as in portions 
of the West, bee cellars are usually kept 
at a lower temperature than in the East 
where the atmosphere contains more mois- 
ture. In such cases, it sometimes is advis- 
able to sprinkle the floor of the cellar 
with water or to give water in feeders. 
When bees are wintering well, they need 
but little ventilation. As a rule, ventila- 
tors are used primarily to control tem- 
perature rather than to supply fresh air. 
But if the bees are not wintering well 
and become active and noisy, they con- 
sume more oxygen and must have more 
fresh air. 
Hives Made of Heavy Lumber 

Question.—Why not make hives of two-inch 

lumber and save having to pack them in win 


ter’'—Elmer S. Roach, Illinois. 
Answer.—Hives made of two-inch lum 
ber would, of course, be warmer than 
those made of thinner lumber. However, 
they would be expensive and heavy to 
handle, and, to afford adequate protection 
in cold climates, would have to be more 
than two inches thick. A board two inches 
thick will conduct heat more rapidly than 
the same thickness in a double-walled hive 
since the lumber is a better conductor of 
heat than packing material. 
Bees Build Comb Between Top-bars of Brood 
Frames and Supers 
Question.—My colony of bees build comb be 


tween the tops of the brood frames and the 


supers. How can I prevent this?——-Edgar A. Os 


wold, Pennsylvania 

Answer.—The modern hive is designed 
to prevent the building of comb between 
and above the top-bars of the brood 
frames. This is accomplished by accurate 


spacing, not only between the top-bars” 


themselves but between them and the 
cover or super above. If this space is too 
large (more than ys inch), the bees are 
inclined to build burr-combs (those above 
the top-bars) and brace-combs (those be 
tween the top-bars). If the spacing in 
vour hive is correct, the colony must have 
heen badly erowded during the honey 
flow. In that case, the remedy is giving 
more super room as needed. If the burr- 
combs and brace-combs are caused by im- 
proper spacing, the only way to prevent 
this trouble is to correct the spacing. In 
the early days of the movable-comb hive, 
the top-bars of the frames were only % 
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of an inch wide and often only *% of an 
inch thick. With these frames, the space 
between the top-bars was so wide that the 
bees built comb between and since the 
top-bars were so thin, they often sagged 
enough to make the space above so large 
that comb was built above. 


The Bee Louse 
Question What are the differences between 
the larvae of the wax moth and that of Braula 
coeca, or bee louse’? Also what is the procedure 


for eradicating the bee louse ’—Robert Ortwine, 


Michigan 

Answer.—The larvae of the bee louse 
are much smaller than that of the wax 
moth. The larvae of the bee louse make 
a tunnel on the under side of the cappings 
over honey, the tunnels being branched 
and usually smooth on the inside while 
the larvae of the wax moth tunnel through 
the combs if empty and line their tunnels 
with silken cocoons. On sealed honey the 
larvae of the wax moth may cut away the 
ecappings entirely and build their silken 
tunnels, but the larvae of the bee louse 
build their tunnels only on the under 
side, leaving a ridge on the outer surface. 
Smoking the bees heavily with tobacco 
smoke is said to cause the lice to drop 
from the bees to the bottom of the hive. 


Drones as Indicators of Queenlessness 

Question.——-I introduced a queen late in the 
season end now I see workers trying to drag 
out drones and some dead drones are in front 
of the hive. Is this a sure sign that the colony 
is not queenless?!—W. F. Thielenhaus, Kansas 

Answer.—Queenless colonies are in- 
clined to keep their drones even during 
the fall and early winter. To this extent, 
the killing of the drones suggests that 
the colony has accepted the queen you in- 
troduced. However, it is doubtful if this 
can be considered a sure sign, so it will 
be well to examine a comb or two from 
the middle of the brood-chamber early in 
the spring to see if the queen is laying. 
Utilizing Combs Damaged by Wax-Moth Larvae 

Question.—Can combs that have been dam 
aged by¥ wax-moth larvae be used again, or will 
moth larvae hatch again later from eggs which 
can not be cleaned off the combs!——Arnold F. 
Pagel, Michigan. . 

Answer.—Such combs can safely be 
given to strong’ colonies of bees provided 
they do not contain foulbrood. The bees 
of the strong colony will carry out any 
larvae of the wax moth that may be left 
in the comb. If the combs have been badly 
damaged they are of little if any value 
and usually should not be put back in use 
beeause the bees would build drone comb 
in the portions destroyed by the wax-moth 
larvae. 
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Just News 
Editors 


at? 








The annual short course in beekeeping 
offered by Purdue University will be giv- 
en January 10, 11 and 12. 

The Manitoba Agricultural 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, offers a short course 


College, 
in beekeeping, January 16 to 27, inclusive. 

The annual winter meeting of the Em 
pire State Honey Producers’ Association 
will be held at the Mizpah Hotel in Syra 
euse, N. Y., on January 20-21. 

The Ohio Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold its 
junction with the Farmers’ Week program 
at the Ohio State University. The bee 
keeping program is scheduled for Febru 


annual winter meeting in con 


ary 1 and 2. 


It is reported that California has al 
ready pledged donations to the American 
Honey $200 
minimum which the state started out to 
raise for this purpose. 

The Kentucky State Beekeepers’ Asso 
hold 


the University of 


Institute in exeess of the 


ciation will its annual meeting at 
Kentucky, in Lexing 
with the Farm 

Hlome Convention, starting January 24. 
The State Beekeepers’ 


Association will hold its annual meeting 


ton, in connection and 


Pennsylvania 


in Room D, Farm Show Building, Harris 
on January 18 and 19. An un 


> 


burg, Pa., 
usually interesting program on practical 
beekeeping subjects has been arranged. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College 
is offering a short course in beekeeping 
during the third week in January and the 
state association will hold its meeting in 
connection with this short course on Janu- 
ary 18 and 19. 

Technical Bulletin No. 326, United 
States Department of Agriculture, en 
titled “Breeding the Honeybee Under Con 
trolled Conditions,” has recently been pub 
lished by the Department. It sets forth 
the progress made thus far in breeding 
bees by artificial insemination of queens. 

E.G, 
producer of Nevada, died late in Novem 
ber, at his home at Fallon, at the age of 
68. Mr. Norton had been prominent in bee 
keeping affairs in Nevada and California 
and favorably 
known by beekeepers throughout that re 
gion. 


Norton, prominent carload honey 


for years, and was well 


A beekeeping short course will be held 


‘County 





in conjunction with the annual Farm and 
Home Week of the Tlinois College of Ag- 
riculture, at Urbana, on January 17, 18 
and 19. Assisting Mr. V. G. Milum, Api 
culturist of the University, will be Mr. 
E. R. Root of this journal and Mr. G. H. 
Cale of the American Bee Journal. 

The date of the annual meeting of the 
American Honey Producers’ League to be 
held in St. Louis, Mo., has been postponed 
from February 6, 7 and 8, as previously 
announced, to February 28 and March 1, 
in order to coincide and precede the an 
nual meeting of the Central States Ento 
mologists who meet at St. Louis on March 
1, 2 and 3. The League meeting will be 
preceded by a meeting of the Bee Indus 
tries Association and the American Honey 
Institute on February 27. Plans are also 
under way for a meeting of the Apiary 
Inspectors of America on March 1. 

Dr. M. C. Tanquary, Professor of Bee- 
keeping in the University of Minnesota, 
and secretary of the Minnesota State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, has arranged with 
the following individuals and dealers in 
beekeepers’ supplies to accept honey from 
Minnesota beekeepers as contributions to 
the American Honey Institute: P. J. Doll 
Bee Supply Co., 201 West Broadway, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; G. C. Mathews, 1012 25th 
Ave., S. E., Minneapolis; A. I. Root Co. 
of St. Paul, 290 East 6th St., St. Paul; 
M, W. Cousineau, North Dakota Bee Sup 
ply Co., Moorhead, Minn.; Standard Lum 
ber Co., Winona, Minn.; B. I. Evans, Win 


dom, Minn.; Earl W. Rood, Mankato, 
Minn. 
To Henry Perkins, of the Los Angeles 


Beekeepers’ Association, is due 
credit for suggesting that the honey on 
exhibition at the Los Angeles County Fair 
be sold and the money along with the pre 
donated to the American Honey 
Institute. As a result, the exhibitors’ hon 
ey was sold for $90.60. A check for this 
was mailed to Mrs. Malitta Fischer 
Jensen, treasurer of the American Honey 


miums 


sum 


Institute. A similar plan was worked out 
for the honey exhibited at the Southern 
Beekeeping Conference at Houston, Tex 
5 and 6. Mr. E. B. Ault 


the sale of this honey, 


as, on December 


had charge of 
much of which was eagerly purchased and 


the returns turned over to the Institute. 
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NN Bees, Men and Things > 


(You may find it here) 








“Honey sales are rather slow, the price 
is fair. I am trying to dispose of all of 
my honey by retail sales.”—-Richard Han- 
sen, Kenosha County, Wisconsin. 

“By giving two unemployed men my 
crop of 3000 pounds of honey to sell on 
commission from house to house, I have 
disposed of my entire crop at fair prices 
and helped others make a little out of it.” 

-E. E. Morris, Lonoke County, Ark. 

“T have read and enjoyed every number 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture during the 
past two years. The only bright spot on 
the horizon for me this past year was 
my bees. I haven’t had a paying day’s 
work in over 14 months.”—James Ed- 
wards, Bland County, Va. 


“About 10 days ago, the temperature 
dropped to 16° below freezing for three 
nights in succession. Today, December 6, 
a few bees were carrying in water, and 
one bee had orange-colored pollen. I saw 
some dandelions in bloom.”’—C. B. Short- 
lidge, M. D., Delaware County, Pa. 


“T have immensely enjoyed reading 
the travel experiences of Dr. Phillips in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. I am familiar 
with most of the things he mentioned and 
I know many of the people whom he met. 
However, this was the first time that | 
have had the impressions of a native 
American on the subject.”—Erwin C, Al- 
phonsus, Dane County, Wisconsin. 

“The prices on honey jars should come 
down. We have paid the same price dur- 
ing the past three years. I am expecting 
to see granulated honey put up in small 
cartons placed on the market in the fu- 
ture. I do not believe that section honey 
will be replaced by cut comb honey 
wrapped in cellophane for a while yet, 
since consumers can buy nice sections of 
comb honey for 10 and 12 cents each.”— 
Otis B. Achord, Hancock County, Ohio. 


“Basswood began to bloom on June 25, 


but the weather was dry and hot so there 
was no nectar flow. I set off one brood- 
chamber, gave a super and caged the 
queen, In spite of this, they swarmed and 
returned to the hive. ‘Zwermende bijen 
honingen niet,’ (swarming bees gather no 
honey) as we say in Holland. My crop 
from 10 hives was 30 pounds of extracted 
basswood honey, but as a beginner I made 


many mistakes. The bees were taken to 
the heath on August 9, but the weather 
was hot and dry and the heath was burned 
by the sun.”—G. Tukker, Holland. 


“The honey crop in this section of Iowa 
was not very good as very little was tak- 
en off. However, I look for a good honey 
flow next year as a good many honey 
plants started a good growth this fall. The 
most honey will probably be from white 
clover as all pastures in this part seem to 
have plenty of it. Some of the farmers 
sowed sweet clover in the spring, so it is 
likely that some honey will be harvested 
from this erop.”—Orville F. M. Loveless, 
Black Hawk County, Iowa. 


“We had summer weather up to a week 
ago (December 15), then we had a real 
blizzard and cold weather followed. We 
have had freezing weather for a week and 
vegetation is all dead. It is the first time 
in my time that frost has touched the 
geranium. Today they are all frozen. We 
thought we had a cold winter last year 
but it can’t touch what we are having to- 
day. A beekeeper came in just now to tell 
me that his bees have five to six full 
frames of brood and that since the cold 
spell struck them they are pulling out 
the brood and that it covers the bottom 
of the hive.”—-Cary W. Hartman, Alame- 
da County, Calif. 


“The keeping of bees is more or less of 
a hobby with me, and I have been study 
ing their work in the tropics for the past 
15 years. I am now in a position to state 
that the old saw about bees getting the 
manana (tomorrow) habit after a few 
months in the tropics is all a mistake. I 
find the bees are just as industrious here 
as any place, but they do have times dur- 
ing the year when there is nothing for 
them to gather honey from, therefore at 
that time they simply hang out in front 
and wait. One should really leave more 
honey in the hive after the season is over, 
or store it to feed back during certain 
parts of the rainy season, than one would 
in the States where the bees hibernate, as 
the warm climate keeps them alive all the 
time. Therefore, they have to eat all the 
time, but when the season comes they 
sure do hop to it.”—-P. B, Banton, Canal 
Zone, 
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Glouds and Sunshine : 


(Continued) 


As the dog made for Bright’s ankle, 
Anthony grabbed a stick to protect him 
self in case the dog turned on him. 

One rap on the door brought no imme- 
diate response. Finally, a voice from with- 
in called, “Who’s there?” 

Bright promptly replied, “Mr. James 
Bright and Anthony Darke.” 

“Whatcha want?” 

“Just want to see you on a little mat- 
ter of business.” 

“What’s your business?” 

“We are beekeepers.” 

“All right, I'll be there in a minute.” 

The door opened and there appeared a 
tall, lank, bald-headed, middle-aged man, 
unshaven and decidedly uncouth in ap 
pearance, His constantly shifting, weasel 
like eyes seemed to betray his real char 
acter, 

“Wall, what’re you fellas here for?” 

“Seeing that you are a beekeeper and 
we are beekeepers, we thought we would 
like to get acquainted with you.” 

“Wall, you needn’t take time to get ac 
quainted with me. I mind my own busi 
and I 


ness, want you fellas to do the 
same.” 
“All right, stranger, but we want to 


ask you one question. Where did you get 
your bees?” 

“None o’ your business. Say, I'll give 
you fellas just one minute to clear, out 0’ 
here.” 

At that, he 
flourished a 


reached above the floor and 
.45 Colt repeater. Anthony 
and Bright had, nothing more to say, and 
left as quickly as possible. 

“IT swan,” said Bright, as they drove 
toward the road, “I haven’t been so seared 
in a long time. Were seared, An- 


you 
thony?” 

“Wall, I waren’t exactly seart. At the 
same time, | waren’t very calm. What got 
me was that terrible lookin gun he had.” 

“Never mind,” said Bright, “we’ll bring 
that We'll take the 
sheriff along the next time we call. The 
worst part of it is that we have no evi- 
dence to prove that he is guilty. If we 
only had our hives marked in some way 
so we could identify them, then we would 
have the goods on him.” 


fellow to time yet. 


” 


“A good idear for the future,” said An- 
thony. “Do you know what I am goin to 


do? Iam goin to burn my name on each 
of my hives.” 
“Fine idea, but suppose the thief would 


burn his name on top of yours?” 


“Hadn’t thought of that, but anyway, I 
am going to do it.” 


And so, after considerable discussion it 
decided that each would burn or 
stamp his initials on the inside, also the 
outside of each of their hives, at the earli- 
est opportunity. Just what steps to take 
to further investigate this suspicious 
character, they were unable to determine 
for the present. 


was 


Each beekeeper had an important prob- 
lem to solve, that of disposing of the 
honey crop. Bright had secured over 100 
pounds per colony from his 100 colonies, 
The 25 colonies developed from packages 
that spring had made a ereditable show- 
ing, although they did not do quite as well 
as the wintered-over colonies. 

Anthony, in spite of his crude methods 
and rather equipment, suc- 
eceded in getting over 50 pounds per col 


antiquated 


ony from his 35 colonies. The five colonies 
developed from packages did not do so 
well because they were not given suffi- 
cient food during the time they were de 
veloping into normal colonies; also direc 
tions with reference to _ introducing 
queens were not followed closely, conse 
quently some of the queens were confined 
in their cages much longer than was nec 
which delayed egg-laying for a 
time. Anthony was now fully convinced 
that it pays to follow directions closely 
and especially with reference to feeding 
sugar syrup continuously from the time 
the packages are installed in the hives 
until the main honey flow starts. 


essary 


But it was the problem of selling their 
crops of honey, that had to be solved 
somehow. Money was searce. Many people 
couldn’t buy bread, let alone honey. How 
ever, there were some people in the com 
munity who would buy honey if the price 
eould be put somewhere near the 
Anthony admitted that 
he was “plumb up against it.” He had 
could think of to 
dispose of his honey crop. 

A. N. ONYMOUS. 
(To be continued.) 


down 


price of sugar. 


tried every scheme he 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 








HONEY FOR SALE 





We do not guarantee the reliability of honey 
sellers, although we require strict references 
from them. 

CLOVER HONEY—Sturdevant, St. Paul, Neb. 

TRY WIXSON’S HONEY. Dundee, New York 

CLOVER honey, in new 60-lb. cans. Wells B. 
Crane, McComb, Ohio. 
~ CLOVER honey, comb and extracted. Lewis 
Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn 

FOR SALE—Basswood honey in 60's, or 
pails. C. S. Watts, Exeland, Wis 

FANCY clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Write 
for prices. J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 
- CLOVER HONEY—New cans, $6.00 case 
Sample, 15c. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Il. 
~ DELICIOUS palmetto-mangrove blend honey 
in barrels. Sample, 6c. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Fla. 

WHITE clover extracted honey 
prices and sample. Kalona Honey Co., 
lowa. 


Write for 
Kalona, 


CLOVER, basswood, buckwheat and mixed 
extracted and comb. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, 


N. ¥ 


MICHIGAN clover-basswood blend extracted 
honey in 60's. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, 
Mich. 

NEW crop clover, also new buckwheat in 
60's and 5-lb. pails. Earl Rulison, Route 1, Am 
sterdam, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted in most any 
form wanted. State your wants. H. G. Quirin 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


EXTRACTED and comb, clover honey; color, 
extra white: satisfaction guaranteed. Tom Bald 
win, Cecil, Ohio 

WHITE honey, new crop; dozen 5-lb. pails 
$4.80. C. J. Morrison, 1235 Lincoln Way West, 
South Bend, Ind. 


FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-Ib. 
eans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 


CLOVER HONEY—White, light amber, am- 
ber. Any package. Depression prices. C. J. Bal 
dridge, Kendaia, N. Y 


WHITE clover basswood blend extracted hon 
ey in new 60-lb. cans, 5c per lb. for case of 120 
Ibs. or more. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 
Mich 


CARLOAD or less delicious white and amber 
extracted clover honey reasonable: also 130 
cases heartsease. John Burghardt, Grand Island, 
Nebr 


9 excellent quality clo 
STOLLER’ ver honey, comb, cut 
comb and extracted. 

White stock, unexcelled. Write Stoller Apiaries 


Latty, Ohio. 








COMB HONEY 
Bloomville, Ohio. 


CLOVER honey in new 60’s. Sample, 10c. C. 
E. Glover, Kalamazoo, Mich, R. R. 6. 


WHITE clover, amber buckwheat honey in 
new 60-lb. tins. Lee Gable, Romulus, N. Y 

FOR SALE—aAmber honey in 60-lb. cans and 
5-lb. pails. Prices right. Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, 
ay es 


Let us quote. E. C. Snyder, 


NORTHERN Michigan clover or milkweed 
honey, new cans, 5c per lb. ©. J. Freeman, 
Mesick, Mich. 


FINEST quality comb and extracted honey. 
Write for new reduced prices. Howard Grimble, 


Holcomb, N. Y 


CHOICE clover honey in 5, 10, 60 Ib. tins; 
also fancy and No. 1 comb. Harry T. Gable, 
Romulus, N ; 


OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio. 


CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E. J 
StahIlman, Grover Hill, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Comb honey, all grades, at low 
er prices, in quantity lots. Write N. B. Querin 
& Son, Rt. 4, Bellevue, Ohio 


RASPBERRY and milkweed honey. Comb and 
extracted. Prices to comply with the times. Hub 
bard Bros., Boyne Falls, Mich. 


HONEY FOR SALE—From clovers and fall 
flowers; new cans and cases. Samples free 
W. S. Earls & Son, New Canton, Ill 


CARLOAD or less Michigan clover honey. 
New cans and cases. Write us your needs. E. D. 
Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Mich 


TRY northern Michigan honey from Cedar 
River Apiaries. It excels. Liberal sample on re 
quest. E Johnson, Bellaire, Mich 


WHITE clover honey, extracted, comb, 
and chunk. Sample, 1 lb., 15¢c; no stamps. F. 
W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio 


FOR SALE Clover honey scientifically 
steam-heated, water white,, $6.60 per case; un 
heated, $6.00. Virgil Weaver, Moville, Iowa 


HONEY FOR SALE 1932 crop, white clo 
ver, 1932 crop, basswood in new 60's. Write for 
prices. Sample, 10c. Meyer Toom, Route 4, 
Knoxville, Iowa 


CLOVER HONEY in 60's, light amber, 6c; 
also clover or buckwheat in 5, 10 Ib. pails 
Buckwheat comb, No 1, $2.25 case. H. B. 
Gable, Romulus, N. Y 


NEW YORK State comb anl extracted honey, 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo 
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FOR SALE—-White clover comb. C. Holm, 
Genoa, 


~ CHOICE clover honey at 5c. Sample, 15c. W. 
A. Stith, Troy, Ohio, Rt. 4. r= 
AMBER and light amber, case or ton. E. S 
Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana 
AMBER and light amber honey in barrels. E. 
F. Hancock, Rt. 432, Ft. Pierce, Fla. : 
FANCY white clover, comb and extracted, any 
quantity. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio. 


CHOICE clover honey in 60's, case, $6.00. 
Sample, 10c. Wm. J. Martin, Croswell, Mich. 
~ GHOICE light honey in 60's, at 5c per Ib. 
F. O. B. here. David Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa. 

CHOICE white clover extracted honey, $7.20 
per case, 120 lbs. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 
~ WHITE clover-basswood honey. New 60-lb. 
cans; by case, 5c. A. A. French & Son, Theresa, 
_ Ba 

FOR SALE 
ey, 10,000 pounds, 
Canton, Ill. 


CARLOAD or 


A carload amber extracted hon 
white. Hyde Bros., New 


less finest northern Michigan 


white extracted honey. Geurge Jaquays, East 
Jordan, Mich. 

CLOVER honey, new 60-lb. cans, 5%ec Ib 
Discount on large lots. Jos. H. Hoehn & Son, 
Ottoville, Ohio. 


crystal clear; 
Don Barrett, 


CHOICE white clover honey, 
new sixties, 5c; also amber, 4c 
Howell, Michigan 

FANCY quality white and sweet clover honey 
new 60-lb. cans, 120 Ibs.. $6.00. Martin Cars 
moe, Ruthven, Lowa 


LIGHT amber clover honey, slight basswood 
flavor in 60-Ib. tins, $3.00 here. Albert Borning, 
Interlaken, New York. 

Write for 
Ohio 


honey. 
Jefferson, 


ber; also buckwheat comb 
prices. H. E. Crowther, 
CLOVER extracted, water white, case or ton 
lots; six hundred dozen fancy comb 
Write Morehead Apiaries, Convoy, Ohio 
3000 LBS. fine light amber honey in 60-Ib 
cans (candied), 1931 crop. Sample sent. R. H 
Hillman, Bangall, Dutchess Co., New York 


TUPELO HONEY—Will not granulate. 
Packed in any size. 8-oz. bottle to 50-gallon 
barrel. Anthony Bros. Honey Co., Apalachicola, 
Fla 

HOWDY'S HONEY—FExtracted 
white comb produced by Howard 
ea, Michigan, or 69 Perkins Hall, 
Massachusetts. 

CLOVER comb, fancy, $2.50: No. 1, $2.00 
per case. Extracted in new sixty-pound cans; 
clover, 6c; clover-buckwheat, 5c per lb. Walter 
A. Wood, Naples, N. Y¥ 


cases, 


and fancy 
Potter, Itha 
Cambridge, 


FANCY white comb in six or eight-case car- 
riers. Fine white extracted in 60's and 5-lb. 
pails. Case or ton lots. Very reasonable. Wilbur 
Green, LaGrange, Indiana 

FOR SALE—5-lb. pails clover honey, 35c 


each, packed 12 or 36 pail lots. Clover or buck 


wheat in 60's; also 200 cases comb honey. Wm 
G. Blake, Port Huron, Mich. 

FANCY white comb, $2.75; No. 1, $2.25; fan 
cy amber or buckwheat, $2.00; No. 1, $1.75; 


clover extracted, 6c amber, 5c: buckwheat, 
4%c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 


CANCEL all DEBTS, everywhere both going 
and coming; forget your worries, drop your 
troubles and SMILE. Then start over safe and 
sane by giving us % cash, balance delivery from 
our new 1938 list free. O. K. America. Let's go. 
Griswold Honey Co., Madison, O., U. 8S. A. 
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HONEY—We sell the best. Combs in carriers 
of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, buck- 
wheat, sweet clover, white clover and light am- 
ber. A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 224 West Huron 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

COMB HONEY—No. 1 white, $2.50 case; 
amber, $2.00; fancy buckwheat, $2.25; No. 1 
buckwheat, $2.00; extracted, 5-lb. pails, clo 
ver, $4.80 doz.; buckwheat, $4.50 doz.; clover 
in 60's, 5%ec. Carlton D. Howard, Ovid, N. Y. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—wWe will not 
guarantee any honey buyer’s financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 


only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers, 


WANTED—Extracted honey from Pacific 
States beekeepers. Sherman Whitney, Puyallup, 
Wash. 

WANTED—One ton of California white or- 
ange blossom honey. Please send samples and 
prices. J. W. Reitz, Summerfield, Fla. 


WANTED—Carlots honey, also beeswax, any 


quantity. Mail samples, state quantity and 
price. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Ange- 
les. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 


~ WANTED-— -Shipments of old comb and cap- 


pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Melezitose honey. A type of hon- 
ey gathered by the bees from an exudation on 
scrub pine or Douglas fir trees, which crystal- 
lizes in the comb within a few days after stor- 





age. For further particulars, write Digestive 
Ferments Company, 920 Henry St., Detroit, 
Mich, 
Oc |LHUUUUUETLLEETUONnENNEENONGAENEANOOOONGdUUyuUnagtovatiaqeenaeneneanereevereenravaneteeenesaneedeyoauanaeat 
FOR SALE 
INCREASE honey crop two-fifths. Lhomme 
dieu, Colo, Iowa. 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 


quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 


Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich, 

ELECTRICALLY-HEATED beekeepers’ un 
capping knife, standard 10-inch. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price, $10.00. When ordering, state 
your voltage, 110-volt or 120-volt. Only maker 
in U. S. A. Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave.,. De 
troit, Mich 





FOR SALE 


BEES AND QUEENS 


WHOLE colonies 








of bees, if advertised for 


sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 


conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 
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SEND queens anywhere, anytime. Tested Ital- 
ian queens, 75c each. D. W. Howell, Shellman, 
Georgia. 

GOLDEN Italian queens and bees for 1933 
ones that are guaranteed to please you. Write 
for prices. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala 

200 COLONIES bees, 10-frame hives. Health 
guaranteed. A good outfit for package business. 
A low price will be made. R. L. Tucker, Nettle- 
ton, Miss. 


GENUINE Caucasian bees and queens for 
spring delivery; prices on request. Pure mat- 
ing, safe arrival and satisfaction. Lewis & Til- 
lery Bee Co., Rt. 6, Greenville, Ala. 


CAUCASIAN BEES for 1933. None too soon 
to begin figuring on your needs for this year. 
Send for our booklet on bees. It describes our 
Caucasians and quotes new low prices. Bolling 
jee Co., Bolling, Ala. 
iT MUU 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

















WANTED—wWork in modern apiary. Some 
experience England. Own car. References. Fisher 
Brown, 48 East 92d St., New York City 

SITUATION WANTED—On game, bee or 
commercial poultry farm (white eggs preferred) 
by reliable single man, with 3 years’ practical 
experience on commercial game, turkey, poultry 
and bee farm. Available March 1. Willing to 
learn; satisfaction guaranteed. Wm. Falk, Mill- 
town, N. J. 


ULULLOAUALOANDASENNT TAT LDONL LAUT EA AAA EAOOUEA ENA ARET EATEN ETNA " 


MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—A large-sized second-hand ex 
tracting outfit. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


WANTED—Bees and equipment, Minnesota 
or Dakotas. Must be bargain. Box 105, Dwight, 
North Dakota. 


BEEKEEPERS- —Improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-year-old 
trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. New tested 
seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall 
smith, Galena, Kansas. . 

ANNUAL report American Honey Producers’ 
League, including 14 papers and complete dis 
eussion of 1932 convention for $1.00, mem 
bership included. Address V. G. Milum, Vivar 
ium Building, Champaign, Illinois. 

MMM TT 


HONEY MARKETS 
(Continued from page 5.) 
Carlot sales have shown some improvement re 
cently also, and the honey crop of the country 
has moved out to a greater extent than many 
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Get Running’s Bees 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


PACKAGES and NUCLEI 


The kind WE use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 


Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon- 
ey-getting and gentleness. PRICES 
RIGHT. Let us name you prices on any 
quantity. 
Apiary accredited and certified by Ala- 
bama Department of Agriculture. 
For Quick Service, 


David Running, Filion, Michigan 
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beekeepers early in the season, thought would 
be possible. Many beekeepers continue to trade 
honey for groceries, wood, coal, farm produce, 
and labor, and in so doing obtain greater re- 
turns for their honey. The market on the West 
Coast has strengthened, especially for white or- 
ange and white sage, and many beekeepers 
appear confident that the market will improve 
now that most of the small beekeepers are sold 
out. 


GLU CCL LULL 


TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 29.) 
to restrain myself for I knew it was nee- 
essary for one of us to survive to carry 
back the sad news. 

It had not yet dawned upon him that 
the tree might fall on him, and I doubt 
that he ever would have thought of it if 
a bee had not stung him under the eye. 
All at once it came to him. He jumped 
backwards not knowing a stump was be- 
hind him. He rolled over it and lay in a 
ball right where the tree was aiming to 
land. I thought, “Yep, you will soon be 
strumming a harp, all right, but I will bet 
you a gold paving brick you will be at 
least five beats behind the rest of the or- 
chestra.” 


TULTUELEU ELUATE TU 





Then he began crawling with genuine 
animation. His shoulders caught in a tan- 
gle of brush and he came to a stop. The 
tree was but a few feet above his legs. I 

(Continued on page 62.) 














JENSEN’S 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR 1933 


We have become decided pessimists as 
to any benefits beekeeping generally can 
derive from price wars such as have re- 
cently prevailed in the package and queen 
industry. 

Henceforth we propose to lead the way 
back to a ‘‘Quality First’’ level by a 
curtailment in our output that will en- 
able us to give more time and personal 
attention to the details that enhance 
INDIVIDUALITY in our products. 

We are better prepared than ever to 
handle your orders, so don’t judge us 
by our modest advertising 


PRICES FOR APRIL. ‘AND MAY 
HIPMENT 


Three-banded Italians Only 
2-lb. pee select untested 























CE, GE. och ecctcedacr 
3-lb. packages with select untested 

CE SE stances ceecsoneue 2.10 
Select untested queens .......... 45 

Guarantee: Freedom from disease, ») 


pure mating of queens, safe arrival in 

good condition, and prompt shipments. 
With thanks for past patronage, we 

extend to you the new season's greetings. 


JENSEN'S APIARIES, CRAWFORD, MISS. 


For your ‘‘Honey’s Sake,’’ Support the 
American Honey Institute. 




























































































GLEANINGS IN 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 51.) 
48 times. This was also a National Honey 
Week feature. 

Miss Baker in her broadcast for Rum 
ford Baking Powder Company mentioned 
honey 52 times in 15 minutes. Her broad- 
cast went over a network of 52 stations 
covering the entire country. 

And Betty Crocker gave the beekeep- 
ing industry third feature honey 
broadeast this year. She gave a feature 
honey talk during the 1930 National Hon 
ey Week, another during the 1931 Na- 
tional Honey Week, and this year another. 
She mentioned honey 47 times in her hon- 
ey broadcast, gave recipes using honey, 
and made direct reference to American 
Honey Institute and its work. Her Bis- 
quick program covered the country 
through the National network. 

Now homemakers by the hundreds 
heard these talks over their radios; 
know they did for requests from them in- 
dicate that. But what was there in their 
local retail establishments to develop that 
starting of a honey consciousness? There 
should have been honey displays in your 
local there should have 
been honey candies on display in your 
candy shop windows; there should have 
been trays of honey-baked items on dis- 
play in your local bake shops; there should 
have been honey on the menus of your 
local restaurants and hotels; there should 
have been honey programs such as show- 
ing of the government film, “The Realm 
of the Honey Bee,” talks on bees and hon- 
ey by local beekeepers, honey demonstra- 
tions in the home economic classes in your 
local schools, honey displays in your lo- 


drugstores, hardware stores, banks, 


her 


we 


grocery stores; 


eal 
ete. 

If such activity were carried on by bee- 
keepers in their own communities, during 
National Honey Week, what a wonderful 
program we would have. American Honey 
Institute through its concentrated effort 
during National Honey Week can only 
stimulate local leaders. If there are no 
local leaders to stimulate, the Institute 
is helpless. Beekeepers, you are local lead- 
ers, and American Honey Institute will 
help you put on a real honey week pro- 
gram if you give it a chance. 

The articles to follow in this magazine 
should lay the groundwork for your 1933 
National Honey Week program. In addi- 
tion they should help you develop an all- 
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year-round honey market. Honey has been 
regarded mostly as a food for the winter 
diet. It has delightful possibilities for the 
spring, summer and fall seasons. Ameri- 
can Honey Institute releases seasonal 


honey recipes so that homemakers may 


know what to use it for in summer or 
spring. 
Youre not going through the entire 


New Year on the same old marketing ba- 
sis, are you? You are going to “turn over 
a new leaf” for 1933 and follow the twen- 
tieth-century plan. You are going to let 
the ladies help you, too. More about their 
part later. 

American Honey Institute is like Billy. 
Billy and Mary were walking home from 
school. Mary looked at Billy and said, 
“Billy, you know I think you are a lot bet- 
ter looking than your Dad.” “And why 
shouldn’t I be?” said Billy, “I’m a later 
model!” 

And why shouldn’t American Honey In 
stitute help you 
problems. That’s what 
for, wasn’t it? 

And the 
decides his last resolution will be to join 
American Honey Institute at once. 


with your marketing 


it was organized 


twentieth-century 


beekeeper 


SUMP 


TOLD BY THE JAY 

(Continued from page 61.) 
thought, “He is at least sure to lose his 
legs. Will I have to cut them off to get 
him loose or can I dig him out with the 
ax.” The tree was now almost on him when 
suddenly he cuddled his legs up till his 
knees were above his head and the tree 
grated against the soles of his shoes. But 
he was unhurt! 

He down on the tree and after a 
time he began to grow pale and was scar- 
ed stiff. I then saw the funny part of it 
and laughed till my sides ached, but he 
could see nothing funny about his narrow 
We chopped into the tree but 
found no white comb honey. Nothing but 
brood combs containing brood, pollen, and 
some dark honey—and little of that. I 
could not eat it but he seemed to think it 
was the best thing he ever tasted. As he 
ate pollen, black combs, cocoons and all 
he said, “Now this is real wild honey with 
some taste to it. This is none of your 
store honey that is sugar-fed but the 
genuine pure wild-bee honey.” 

Then all at once he broke out laughing. 
He had seen the joke in the record-break 
ing time of 40 minutes. 


sat 


escape. 
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Ralston Helps Honey 
in Diet Suggestions 








Photo shows R. R. Hel- 

merichs of Ralston Pur- 

ina cereal department, 

who will appear at St. 
Louis meet. 








seside giving a National Honey Week broadcast featuring honey, The 
Ralston Purina Company gives honey a great boost by including it in their 
Ralston Allergy Diet Booklet. This is used by many doctors and dietitians 
and includes instructions for drizzling honey as well as suggesting its use 
with Ry-Krisp. During National Honey Week the Ralston House Organ 
suggested honey as a food and how to use it to Ralston salesmen, so they 
eould pass this on to their customers. Surely this co-operation warrants 
your including Ralston products in your weekly food budget! 


Mrs. Jensen first contacted Mr. Helmerichs at the American Dietetic 
convention three years ago and Ralston has worked with honey ever since. 
The above photo shows Ralston and other products of honey co-operators 
on the Institute pantry shelves at Madison. All these contacts help honey 
more than words can tell and have played no small part this year in the 
price honey brought compared with other farm products. Is all this worth 


) 


your help? 

Plan to use the products of honey co-operators in 1933. Plan to have 
your state and local associations discuss the Institute and its help on their 
annual programs. Most of all, be sure that your help and that of your 
neighbors in money or honey is needed to continue this work and no penny 
is wasted. Surely you can send a few pounds of honey for Institute work 
to your nearest Institute receiver listed elsewhere in this publication. Do 
it now! 


AMERICAN HONEY |NSTITUTE 


417 Few Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Package Bees 
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Are you satisfied with small 
returns from your package 
bees? What about those 
queens that supersede? Ours 
our guaranteed against super- 








sedure. One customer got 450- 


pound average, another got 276 pounds, another 200 pounds, and another got 13,000 


pounds from 47 packages. 


Better get our price list and compare our packages with some of those you have 


been using. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES, ROUTE |, 


WINNSBORO, LA. 











Good Opportunity 


For one person in 
each locality 


To Make Money 


For full information, write to 


Box X, 


Care of Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Medina, Ohio 























Happy and Prosperous 
New Year to You 


If you need package bees and queens this 


coming season, get our new low prices. 
Quality, service, satisfaction. 
Three-banded Italians only. 


CLOVERLAND APIARIES 


HAMBURG, LOUISIANA 





CARNIOLANS CAUCASIANS 


Northern bred, gentle, prolific, hardy, 
best for 


states. Queens, packages and full colonies 


excellent workers, northern 
in season. Ask for free descriptive circu- 


lars. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





RASPBERRY PLANTS 


Finest Quality Northern Grown Guaranteed Stock 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES—Send for Free Catalogue 
F. C. Stahelin & Son, BoxE Bridgman, Michigan 





CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


Washin&ton, D. C. 


Pat. Counse) of The A. I. Root 
nm Oo. Practice in Pat. Off. & Court. 


Munsey Bldg., 1329 E St. 





SUBSCRIBE FOR GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE—TWO YEARS FOR $1.00. 
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